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FRANCE AND POLAND. 


T would be a waste of labour to discuss the fruitless | 
question how far the anonymous pamphlet that has | 
agitated Paris during the last week represents the ideas of | 


the Freuch Emperor. Probably it only contains the doc- 
trinaire opinions of the extreme Imperial party, for 
Napoleon III., like Wilkes, does not pretend to go so far as 
his more violent followers would wish. There can be no 
doubt that the view from which it treats the Polish diffi- 
culty would be most objectionable to English ideas. The 
object of English diplomacy on the present occasion is, and 
will be, to endeavour to prevent what revolution and demo- 
cracy might wish to effect—a violent disturbance of the 
balance of power in Europe. Englishmen wish for quiet, 
and it is because Russian misgovernment in Poland seriously 
threatens us with universal commotion, tat England deems 
it her duty to intervene. It is not the duty of the English 
press at this moment to agitate in favour of peace, because 
to do so is virtually to weaken the position of the English 
Government, and to confirm Russia in her course of infa- 
tuated obstinacy. But there is another and not a less 
potent reason’ for abstaining from those impolitic peace pro- 
testations, which were the cause of our drifting into the 
Crimean war, and might easily be the cause of our drifting 
into war again. There are some things which would be 
even more disastrous to this country than the despatch of an 
English fleet to the Baltic, and one of these would be the 
appearance of France at the head of a liberal European 
league from which England was excluded. An armed 
Continental alliance between France, Italy, and Sweden, 
with the avowed object of achieving the independence of 
Poland, would be a sight which no English statesman could 
contemplate without regret and dismay. It would be 
idle to suppose that the ultimate consequence of such an 
alliance could be anything else but a general European war. 
Such would be the final result, however much we should 
wish to close our eyes to the unwelcome truth, and unless 
Englishmen wish to see France battling for the Rhine, they 
will support every diplomatic step that tends towards making 
intervention for Poland a European and not a French move- 
ment. At present there is every reason to believe that the 
French Emperor is unwilling to risk so venturous a cast of 
the dice alone. But it would be folly, after the experience 
of the last six years, to speculate too confidently on the 
inactivity of France. Even if the French Emperor failed 
in obtaining all his objects, and was driven, as in the 
Lombardy campaign, to close a desperate war with a hasty 
and unsatisfactory peace, he would still have gained too 
much. A foreign writer in the Spectator strangely enough 
asserts that the Emperor's Italian campaign was a jiasco by 




















which he lost prestige and influence. A more doctrinaire 
and extravagant view can hardly be conceived. It is possible 
that by the peace of Villafranca Napoleon III. lost fora 
time the confidence of an advanced and impatient repub- 
lican clique. But the war of 1859, brief as it was, has 
given the Emperor a political position in Europe, which 
years of peace would never have given him. He has placed 
himself at the head of Liberal movements in Europe for 
the future—he has increased French territory by the addition 
of Nice and Savoy—he has gained a formidable ally in 
Italy—and the very school who condemned so loudly the 


| peace of Villafranca, are now compelled to look to him for 


assistance and support in the question of the Poles. Such 
have been the effects of the last singlehanded conflict in 
which France engaged. Similar effects must follow from a 
similar enterprise, unless France were beaten in the field, a 
catastrophe which would be even more deplorable for Europe 
than her unlimited success. 


A firm diplomatic union between the three great Powers 
is the best guarantee for the peace of the Continent that 
can be devised. War is not the natural or the necessary 
consequence of such an attitude. Even if Russia refuses all 
concessions, and the three Powers determine on no stronger 
measure than a diplomatic mark of their displeasure, suffi- 
cient will have been done to justify all the previous negotia- 
tions. The Polish cause is a just one, however impracticable 
may be the ultimate aims of the invisible Government of 
Warsaw ; and Europe will have done her duty in pro- 
nouncing her loud protest against Russia’s disregard of the 
most solemn obligations of the Treaty of 1815. The fact 
which the Zimes is laboriously endeavouring to instil into 
the public mind—that the Poles will be satisfied with 
nothing short of absolute independence,—even if true, is 
irrelevant in the extreme. In a moral point of view the 
Poles cannot be blamed for despairing of anything short of 
liberation from the Russian yoke ; but the wishes or reso- 
lutions of Poland have nothing to do with ourselves. The 
Poles have a right to demand good government and national 
institutions ; and because, weary of oppression, they now 
ask for something more, that does not abrogate their lawful 
claim to the lesser blessing which is guaranteed to them by 
European treaty. The independence of Poland is what no 
English Ministry will ever ask by diplomatic means of 
Russia, or seek by war. To do so would be to convert a 
serious and rational effort into a wild-goose chase after a 
French idea. Polish independence, perhaps, may be the 
only logical conclusion of the difficulty. It is, however, a 
conclusion that must in such a case be left to the logic of 
events to draw, for England assuredly will not go to war to 
draw it. A nation, however resolutely bent on complete 
independence, must be content to take its independence by 
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instalments. The instalment which we may feel inclined to 
give it may not satisfy its most ardent friends ; but ardent 
friends on these occasions had better be silent. The com- 
pletion of the edifice, if it is in the will of Providence that 
such an edifice should ever be completed, must be left to 
time, to opportunity, to posterity,—perhaps to Russia her- 
self. But because Poland wants too much bread, that is no 
excuse for giving her a stone. England has still a duty to 
perform—to ask from Russia in all friendliness, but in all 
firmness, what England asked in 1831—simply the fulfil- 
ment of international covenants. 

To decline to perform so palpable a duty for fear of a 
possible rupture between Russia and the three Powers, 
would be at once to abdicate our position as a leading 
European State. To forswear war under all possible contin- 
gencies would be simply to stultify ourselves. The present 
moment is inopportune for discussing the course which this 
country may pursue, before diplomacy has altogether failed. 
There is, however, no real fear that a Minister so prudent as 
Lord Palmerston will drag the country against its will into 
hostilities. But this is not the time for investigating the 
question what the wish of the country may be hereafter on 
the subject. Such an investigation, for the sake of our 
dignity and of our diplomacy, had better be postponed. 
Looking on the question of peace or war as spectators, and 
not as deliberators, we may, however, observe, that we see 
no reason to disbelieve in the pacific intentions of France, as 
well as of England and of Austria. The pamphlet of 
M. Mocquard is of very little significance. M. Mocquard is 
merely one of the school of prophets whom the French 


Emperor employs without necessarily inspiring. It by no | 


means possesses the intrinsic value of a communiqué. All 
that can be inferred is, that Napoleon ITI. has not forbidden 
a ci-devent secretary to print and publish an essay conceived 
in a warlike spirit. Those who draw more exaggerated 
inferences from the publication may reassure themselves by 
recollecting the numerous publications of the kind which 
in the last six years have been allowed to disquiet Europe 
and to disturb the funds. How often have anonymous 
phleteers re-settled Europe each time on a different basis? 
ow often has the Pope been banished to Malta or Jeru- 
salem? How often has war been not obscurely preached 
against ourselves? All these are mere straws that do not 
even show the wind. They merely show the drift and 
direction of the currents of air that blow about the court- 
yards and the chimney-pots of the Tuileries. They tell us 
nothing of the ruler of the winds inside. 


** Celsi sedet AXolus arce, 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras.’’ 


Against the enthusiasm of the French masses, which comes 
to us exaggerated and heightened in the columns of the 
French press, may be set the irresolution that creeps upon 
all men, and not least upon the French Emperor, as life 
declines and energy decays. Napoleon III. is not the wild 
enthusiast that he is represented to be. His mind has 
sworn in all probability far more than his hand will ever 
execute. A single-handed war for Poland would be no 
holiday project even for the master of the French eagles. 
Tt is a task from which a younger man who had yet his 
destiny to carve might well shrink. A monarch who, after 
a tempestuous career, has succeeded in settling himself with 
difficulty on a throne, can have no natural desire for such an 
enterprise. If it is undertaken by him, it will be under- 
taken either because the chances of success are great, 
or because the democratic sentiment of France is irre- 
sistible, or because he himself has been seized with a 
sudden fever of enthusiasm. So far as the latter con- 
tingency is concerned, we believe that the Emperor's 
enthusiam is not so powerful as his prudence. With 
regard to the rest, we see no reason to take for 
granted that the French masses cannot be kept in hand, 
or that success in such an enterprise would not be most 
uncertain at the best. 








THE CAPTURE OF NANA SAHIB, 


HE capture of Nana Sahib revives some memories 
that we would willingly let die, and must renew the 
ache of half-healed wounds in many an English household. 
But for the sake of justice—for the moral effect which it 
will produce in India—it is well that the treacherous mur- 
derer of Englishmen, and the butcher of English women, 
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should expiate his crimes in the place where they were com- 
mitted, and that a righteous vengeance should be consum- 
mated hard by the memorial church which we have reared 
over the well at Cawnpore. No one can deny our right to 
exact from this man the paltry penalty of his life for the 
manifold atrocities which have made his name conspicuous 
even in the annals of Oriental cruelty and Oriental treason. 
Had he done nothing more than join the rebellious Sepoys, 
he would have been entitled to the consideration which the 
world will never deny to one who rebels against the rule of 
a foreign power and the ascendancy of an alien race. He 
was not a mutineer ; he had taken no oath of military fidelity 
to our standard ; he had, as he thought rightly or wrongly, 
private griefs which justified his participation in the revolt. 
The adopted son of the late Peishwah of the Mahrattas, none 
would have judged him severely for embracing a favourable 
opportunity of restoring the fortunes of his fallen house. 
We might, indeed, have blamed the folly of our Indian 
statesmen who left the stronghold of Bithoor in possession of 
one to whom they had refused the pension and the terri- 
torial independence which he thought his right, as heir, by 
Hindoo law, to Badjee Rao. But we could scarcely have 
wondered that a policy which injured and wounded, while it 
left the power of retaliation, should have produced its 
natural results. It is not, however, for deeds done in the 
field—for acts of manly and open hostility—that we have 
hunted this miscreant for six long years with untiring per- 
tinacity, and now experience a stern satisfaction at his 
certain doom. Why we have acted thus, and still feel that 
no interval of time can obliterate the recollection of his 
crimes, or secure for them the contemptuous pardon of 
oblivion, will be best shown by a brief retrospect of those 
events which struck us with horror in 1857, and in which he 
was the principal actor. 


About six miles from Bithoor, on an inland peninsula, 
formed by the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
stands the town of Cawnpore. Originally the harbour of 
Thuggee, of deadly wolves and snakes, it was, prior to our 
occupation of the Punjab, the chief military station in 
India. It was still the seat of a principal command when 
the mutiny broke out. The balls, the private theatricals, 
the varied amusements, with which the officers diversified 
the monotony of garrison life, made it a place of gay resort 
for all the English within reach. Amongst the most con- 
spicuous and popular members of the society thus collected 
was the Rajah of Bithoor. He affected a jovial bearing, 
ostentatiously adopted English opinions and habits, and 
supported a lavish hospitality by means of the great wealth 
he had inherited from the late Peishwah. How long he 
had nourished the designs which he subsequently endea- 
voured to carry out, will probably never be known ; but it 
has been plausibly suggested that they were inspired by his 
secretary, Azimoola Khan, who returned from a mission to 
London immediately after the unsuccessful assault on Sebas- 
topol, in 1855. We know that this man visited the Crimea 
expressly to see “ those great Roostums, the Russians, who 
have beaten the English and French together ;” and it is said 
that, after he had joined his master, they both adopted a 
somewhat contemptuous bearing towards the Europeans. 
Although he had no doubt been for some time cognisant 
of, if not an accomplice in the Sepoy plot, Nana Sahib 
retained his mask to the last. When the news of the 
mutiny first reached Cawnpore, he made emphatic protesta- 
tions of his fidelity ; and so entirely was he trusted, both 
by General Sir H. Wheeler and by the civil authorities, that 
they actually arranged to send the women and children to 
Bithoor as a place of safety. Nay, more, when the rebels 
arrived before the place, a plan was concerted by which the 
Rajah was to fall upon their rear with 1,500 horse. He 
did not indeed long delay his march, but immediately 
he arrived in sight of the doomed garrison he put 
himself at the head of the besiegers. For three 
weeks he pressed the attack in vain; but no aid 
arrived, and at last the English commander, whose provisions 
were almost exhausted, was compelled to surrender. The 
officers charged with the settlement of terms of capitulation 
were received by Nana Sahib with courtesy, and even with 
a show of kindness. He pledged himself by a solemn oath 
to spare the lives of the garrison ; he promised to allow 
them to retain their arms and a lac and a half of rupees, 
and to forward them in boats to Allahabad. On the next 
day our countrymen and countrywomen were marched down 
to the river side. The men only were embarked; the 
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women and children, between 200 and 300 in number, 
remained on shore. The moment the dinghies were fairly 
out in the stream; Nana Sahib ordered his guns to open fire 
upon them. Some were drowned, some were shot—a handful 
reached the shore only to be cut to pieces by the sowars 
under the eye of their chief. One boat escaped for ten 
miles, but it was eventually stopped, and those on board 
were brought back, and put to a lingering death. Most 
were hacked limb from limb. Several were strapped naked 
on boats, and set adrift upon the current, in order that their 
corpses might bear to the English at Allahabad the first 
tidings of the fall of Cawnpore. Of many of those 
thus slaughtered had Nana Sahib been the familiar com- 
panion—their friendly host or their favoured guest! This 
was followed by the murder, in cold blood, and in the 
presence of the Rajah, of 126 men, women, and children, 
who were captured while flying in boats from Futteghur. 
But even such deeds as these pale before the final atrocity. 
After the massacre of the men who had surrendered under 
the capitulation of Cawnpore, the women and children— 
with General Sir H. Wheeler—were taken back to the can- 
tonments. There they were kept under strict surveillance 
and on prison diet for some weeks. At last, on the 16th 
July it became evident that the place could no longer be 
held against Havelock, who was pressing the siege 
vigorously. On that day the women and children, with the 
aged General, were literally butchered (by the order of the 
Rajah, and it is believed in his presence) by men who were 
brought from the shambles of Cawnpore, and used the 
instruments of their brutal trade. When the English 


troops entered the place on the following day, they found | 
the yard in which the prisoners had been confined two inches | 


deep in the blood of these unresisting victims. They sought 
in vain for the false friend, the forsworn enemy, the tor- 
turer of brave men, and the ruthless murderer of helpless 
women and innocent children. Nana Sahib had fled with 
the plunder of the treasury to the fortress of Bithoor. 


From that time, until but the other day, he has evaded 
capture. On the 22nd of June last, he was, however, taken 
in company with two other men at Ajmere near Nusserabad. 
Perhaps it may be thought that we speak too positively, 
and it is certainly within the limits of possibility that we 
have again got the wrong man. 
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kind of political mania. An Oriental is still more prone to 
this form of mental disease. Wandering about incessantly 
for several years, Nana Sahib might well find relief from 
thoughts suggested by the past, in spinning a subtle web of 
intrigue which was to place the future in his power. He has 
probably acquired but an indistinct notion of the advantage 
which we have gained by the dissolution of the old sepoy 
army. Wealthy—with the old hoards of Badjee Rao or the 
loot of the treasury of Cawnpore,—he would find no lack 
of followers to flatter his hopes and countenance his designs. 
However this may be, we cannot think that his capture has 
rescued us from any serious danger. But we do feel glad 
not only that his restless conspiring has delivered him into 
our hands ; but that it entirely reconciles us to doing justice 
upon him, even after the lapse of so many years. Had he 
fallen into our power helpless, remorse-stricken, wasted 
by privation, and broken by exile—we might have felt 
some slight reluctance in dealing with him according to 
his deserts. But there can be no thought of mercy for 
the red-handed conspirator against our rule. No one will 
shrink from inflicting a just, though inadequate, punishment 
upon a man who is caught while still contriving how he 
may plunge India into a sea of disorder and crime; and 
while doubtless hoping to re-enact, on a larger scale, the 
ineffable horrors of Cawnpore. 





WAR CLOUDS IN THE WEST. 


T is to be presumed that the Roman Catholic Shepherd of 
New York is well aware of what is likely to be most 
agreeable to the lambs of his peculiar flock. There is one 
way, it seems, to appease the Irish mob of the American 
Empire City in their wildest fit of rage. Archbishop Hughes 
knew of a potent spell to calm the fury of that amiable 
populace who had revelled in pillage, murder, and incen- 
diarism for half a week. “ Rioters,” said he, “you ought 
not to be called, but persecuted exiles—that is what you 
are. I know,” he continued, “that you are the victims of 
British oppression ; I know that you are the noble Catholic 
ntry, whom John Bull has driven away to make room 

for his fat bullocks in the green fields of your native is! 





| Now, don’t be so foolish as to get shot down by the troops 


But upon the whole his | 


identity seems so well established as to leave no reasonable | 


doubt that we have at last succeeded in laying hold of the 
“butcher of Cawnpore.” It is stated that the prisoner bears 
all the marks which are included in the description of Nana 
Sahib, and that he has been recognised as such by several 
persons who knew him well. And now that he has fallen 
into our power we find him still our bitter and unresting 
enemy. Instead of having been hidden as we supposed in 
the wilds of Nepaul, he has, at least for the last four months, 
been skulking in the Rajpootana States, and is said to 
have even had the audacity to visit Poonah, He has come 
into our power, not as a worn-out and starving fugitive, 
but as a political conspirator having at command several 
lacs of rupees. The lesson of 1857, the suppression of the 
mutiny, the growing consolidation and increasing strength 
of our Indian Empire, have taught him nothing. His hair 
we are told has whitened during the last six years, but his 
heart is unchanged and his spirit unbroken. 


| promise you plenty of fighting by-and-by. 


| the British Government. 


of the American Government in the streets of this town. 
As you are Irishmen, who naturally love fighting, 1 can 
I'll just remind 
you, then, of the wrongs we have suffered at the hands of 
You're the boys—whack, Paddy ! 


| and up with the shillelagh—who shall fight the British 


He sstill | 


cherishes the dream of chasing from India the race whose | 


approaching extermination he once announced in a savage 
and merciless proclamation. According to his own account 
he has friends and sympathisers everywhere, and has been 
promised aid by various native states in the event of a 
rising taking place. He alleges that we hung the wrong 
man as Tantia Topee, and that the real bearer of that name 
is at Salumba, with 5,000 of the old Bengal sepoys ready to 
co-operate with him. The latest despatches assert con- 
fidently that his papers indicate the existence of a wide 
conspiracy. Whether such a conspiracy has any existence 
except in these papers; how far it is the mere creation 
of an imagination, excited by inveterate hatred, and irre- 
sistibly prompted to believe in that which is desired, we 
have as yet no means of judging. In all probability, 
however, it will turn out that he had little prospect of 
obtaining any considerable support in the projects he may 
have formed. There is no one so blind to obvious facts ; 
no one so ready to yield himself up to palpable delusions 
as a refugee and a conspirator. Even Europeans who 
brood over schemes for overthrowing dynasties, and taking 
vengeance upon hostile races, rapidly become victims of a 





tyrants when this free country of your adoption is 
attacked by them.” This really was the gist of the Arch- 
bishop’s speech ; and the New York Herald has taken its 
cue from him. It is now given out, in order to recom- 
mend the obnoxious military conscription, that the 
war against the Southern States is nearly all over, and 
that the new levies are only wanted for a war against 
England and France. This may, perhaps, be a sufficient 
inducement to draw both the native rowdyism and the 
imported savagery of America into the Federal ranks. That 
bitter hatred of England, which has been sedulously instilled 
into the lower classes of the population, as well by their 
own demagogues as by some traitorous and ungrateful 
deserters from this realm, will not have been appealed to in 
vain. The draft is unpopular, as we believe, mainly because 
the bulk of the Northern people have become disgusted 
with the war against the South ; although, by the offer of 
pay and bounties far exceeding the wages of ordinary labour, 
it has been possible, until now, to obtain recruits for it. The 
political and constitutional objections to a law of compulsory 
military service are, perhaps, beyond the appreciation of the 
New York mob ; and if anything can reconcile them to the 
personal inconvenience of a forced enlistment, it will be the 
prospect of gratifying that fierce hostility to this country, 
which seems, after all, to be their strongest passion. 


We do not, of course, believe that such papers as the 
New York Herald, or the New York Sun, which are noto- 
riously disreputable in every way, can have had the slightest 
authority for their repeated announcements, in letters dated 
from Washington, of an impending war with England and 
France. We certainly do not mean to accuse President 
Lincoln and his colleagues of any intention to provoke such 
a contest. But will they be always in a position to control 
the fierce and wayward impulses of that capricious demo- 
cracy, which is now plunging forward and downward in the 
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giddy ways of a revolution ? Who can predict what sort of 
men will next succeed to power? The Federal Government 
is the creature of intrigue or accident, thrown up to the 
surface by a seething whirlpool of popular excitement, 
at those periodical elections which alter the whole aspect of 
American affairs. We know not what fanatical propagan- 
dists of the Monroe doctrine, or of universal Republicanism 
on the American continent,—we know not what ambitious 
Napoleonic military chief—may ere long secure the direction 
of those huge armies, which will not readily be disbanded 
when the war with the South is done. We cannot 
but fear, therefore, lest the reckless spirit of martial 
adventure and of territorial conquest, which has been called 
forth in this attempt to subjugate the Southern States, 
should demand further indulgence. If the South makes 
good her independence, it is not improbable that some 
aggressive enterprise—it may be in Canada and British 
‘Columbia, or in Mexico, or in Central America, or in the 
West Indian Islands,—may be resorted to, as a compensa- 
tion to the national vanity for that loss. And if, on the 
other hand, the South should return te the Union, we know 
that it is the declared policy of the Democratic party to seal 
the bond of reconciliation by engaging the whole Federation 
in a common military enterprise. We constantly read this 
proposal in the journals and the speeches of that party, 
which is destined to predominate in the next Congress, and 
in the next Presidential election. .. With all this evidence 
of the restless and vindictive disposition of a large part of 
the American people, as well as the unprincipled conduct 
of their political leaders, we cannot but feel the gravest 
uneasiness, lest, as a diversion from their home troubles, 
they should disturb the peace of the rest of the world. The 
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Western sky is overhung with clouds of tempest, which to | 
our eyes look very menacing indeed; and we shall not, | 


perhaps for months or years to come, be able to reckon 
upon a continuance of fair weather in that quarter. 


To a people with this temper, whom their own public 
writers and speakers insist on proclaiming to be our inve- 
terate enemies, we know not what to say ; except that we 
happen to be just now, and that we shall henceforth take 
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the usual topics of discourse. There are some of us who 
openly profess their desire for the overthrow of every Govern- 
ment now existing in the world. The Russian Empire, the 
French Empire, the Austrian Empire, the Turkish Empire, 
are each viewed with undisguised hostility by the adherents 
of some political creed. Why may we not be permitted also 
to hold our particular opinions regarding the division of the 
American States? If the mightiest potentates of Europe 
are content, as they have always been content, to leave 
us in the unquestioned exercise of our private judgment 
upon these affairs, who or what are Mr. Abraham Lincoln 
and his party, that this right should be suspended for fear 
of displeasing them? We feel indeed rather ashamed of the 
behaviour of some of their English friends, who have weakly 
deprecated our discussion of the American controversy, 
wherever it has become manifest that the South, as gallantly 
fighting for independence, has won upon the generous 
sympathies of our people. Those who fondly imagine that 
the cause of Federal Absolutism is the cause of humanity, 
and that it is for the benefit of the negro race that the 
Southern States are to be made a scene of bloodshed and 
devastation, have not been backward to publish their own 
opinion. ‘The same privilege of free speech is surely due 
to those who take an opposite view of the question. We 
believe that the anti-slavery zeal of England—far be it from 
England ever to repent of that zeal—has provoked a not 
less unfriendly feeling towards her in the Southern States. 
But neither the one party nor the other shall prevent the 
free utterance of our opinion, by threatening this country 
with war. 








DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


HEshort discussion on the outstanding difference between 
these Powers, which took place before the rising of 
Parliament, happily elicited from Lord Palmerston a state- 
ment that will do much towards promoting the cause of 
European peace, as well as towards restoring the cordial and 
friendly feeling which existed between the English and 


_ Danish Governments previously to Lord Russell’s extra- 


care to be, completely prepared for the defence of whatever | 
| siderable importance at the present moment, and on each 


belongs to us, either upon their side of the globe, or upon 
the ocean betwixt us and them. 
remonstrate with them upon the wickedness of that causeless 
animosity which threatens us with a wanton and unprovoked 
assault. 
mon America, to be bound over to keep the peace towards 
England, which has given her—in all conscience we say it— 
not the slightest pretext for offence. We cannot, indeed, 


It is of no use, we fear, to | 
distinct. 


There is no jurisdiction before which we can sum- | 
in, must inevitably lead to war. 


reason with those who spite us only because they see that | 


the prosperity of our country and of its wide empire 
is not materially affected by the disastrous plight into 
which they have brought their own. It angers them, 
no doubt, to observe that we still enjoy, those blessings 
of domestic peace and of civil freedom which they 
have rashly cast away. It is provoking, we allow, for 
those who have boasted that England was dependent upon 
their custom and support, when they find that our trade, 
our revenue, and the sum of our wealth, are still undi- 
minished, notwithstanding their stoppage of the cotton 
supply, and their prohibitory tariff upon our wares. It is 
grievous, we dare say, for the Americans to learn that Eng- 
land need not beg their leave to live. If this be our crime, 
it is one for which we know not how to atone. John Bull’s 
worst fault is this,—he is comfortable, good-humoured, and 
pretty well at ease. But are we then expected to go into 
national sack-cloth and ashes for the disruption of the 
American Union? If our Government, for whose acts 
alone we are, as a nation, politically responsible, has punctu- 
ally discharged the obligations of a strict neutrality between 
the Northern and Southern belligerent powers—what right 
have they to demand that our sympathy, and the moral 
influence of our opinion, shall be exclusively bestowed 
upon either side? We claim for every man in England 
the liberty of saying what he thinks about the conduct of 
every foreign Government, whether in Europe or America, 
whether of Kings, Emperors, Popes, or Presidents ; as well 
as upon the merits of every insurrection of a foreign people, 
whether in Hungary, in Italy, in Poland, or in the Confede- 
rate States. We have no notion of restraining the free 
expression of our personal sentiments upon subjects of this 
kind. In our Parliamentary debates, in our popular meet- 
ings, in our press, in private conversation, these are among 








ordinary proposals of last autumn. Both are points of con- 
Lord Palmerston’s statements were equally satisfactory and 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald pointed out that the 
Germanic Confederation, through its central organ, the 
Federal Diet, had recently taken the steps which, if persisted 
On the 9th of July, the 
Diet passed a resolution requiring the King of Denmark to 
annul his patent of last March, relating to the government 
of Holstein, on pain of being subjected to Federal execution 
at the expiration of six weeks. This demand has no legal 
basis, and it is known perfectly well that the Danish 
Government will not for a moment think of yielding to it. 
The resolution of the Diet is thus virtually a contingent 
declaration of war, the Danish Government having clearly 
intimated beforehand that if Federal execution is attempted 


| on the grounds threatened by the Diet, it will be treated not 


as an exercise of legitimate authority on the part of the 
Confederation, but as a hostile act—a violent assault on the 
rights of the Danish Crown and the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy. Under these circumstances, the only guarantees 
for the continuance of peace must be looked for in the 
position of the leading German States, who would have to 
carry into effect the resolution of the Diet, and in the action 
of the neutral or mediating Powers, Now, the leading 
States of the Confederation have undoubtedly, as Lord 
Palmerston pointed out, a very strong interest in the pre- 
servation of peace. With regard to Austria, he justly says 
that “if any one Power more than another would, upon 
grounds of general policy, be disinclined to set fire to the 
combustible elements of Europe, that one is Austria.” On 
the other hand, Prussia, with her serious domestic troubles, 
and a fierce war already raging on her frontier, has surely 
for the time enough upon her hands. Still, in the present 
position of these Powers as once more rivals for the headship 
of Germany, there are many reasons which might at any 
moment, in the absence of any external check, induce either 
of them to carry out the will of the Confederation even 
to the last extremity of Federal execution and foreign war. 
The main guarantee, therefore, for the continuance of peace 
is to be found in the policy of the great Powers who have 
from the first acted as mediators between the contending 
parties in the quarrel. On this head Lord Palmerston’s 
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statements will be “peculiarly welcome to all who are 
interested in the cause of international justice and European 
peace. He laid down the principle that the mediating 
Powers had a common interest in maintaining unimpaired 
the rights, the independence, and the integrity of the Danish 
Crown, intimating at the same time clearly enough, that they 
would sanction no invasion of those rights under any pretext, 
either of Federal execution, national sympathy, or pretended 
treaty obligations. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, after stating 


that the Germanic Confederation had no right whatever to | 


interfere at all, the Danish Government having recently 
conceded to Holstein far more than the Confederation had a 
right to ask, added, “ He hoped that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to take a decisive course, and to say to 


the Germanic Confederation that under no pretence of | 


Federal rights were they to interfere with the independence 
of Denmark.” In reply, Lord Palmerston reiterated towards 


outset in favour of supporting unimpaired the rights and 


° . . | 
interests of the Danish Crown. “As I have already said, we | 
concur entirely with him, and I am satisfied with all reason- | 
able men in Europe, and especially in France and Russia, in | 


desiring that the independence, the integrity, and the rights 
of Denmark may be maintained. We are convinced—I am 


convinced, at least, that if any violent attempt be made to | 
overthrow these rights and to interfere with that inde- | 
pendence and integrity—my conviction is that those who | 


make that attempt will find in the result that it will not be 
Denmark alone with whom they will have to contend.” <A 
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German seaport. That may be a good reason why they 
should wish it ; but it is no reason why they shou!d violate 
the rights and independence of Denmark to accomplish 
that object, which even if accomplished would not realise 
the expectations under which they desire to obtain it.” 
This forcible and brief statement can hardly fail to do good. 
Tt will help to convince the German Powers that it is 
unwise to attempt by dexterous special pleading to convert 
a strong desire for interference into a legal right ; and that 
in any case the attempt cannot be sanctioned by England or by 
any of the mediating Powers. The whole question is, in fact, 
now reduced to a comparatively small compass. The Con- 
federation has no claim on the Danish Government with 
regard to the Duchy of Holstein, the Government having 
already granted it a charter of virtual self-government—far 
more than the Confederation had any right to ask. It has 


| no claim to enforce against the Danish Government with 
the close of his speech the statement he had made at the | 


regard to Schleswig, because it has no legal right to interfere 
in its affairs at all. There is, therefore, no valid ground 
whatever for the threatened Federal execution. The most 
recent news seems to indicate, however, that unless the 
mediating Powers promply interfere, an- attempt will be 


_ made to carry this threat into effect. The English Govern- 


| 


ment, therefore, will probably soon be called upon to give 
effect to Lerd Palmerston’s words, and tell the German 
Powers plainly that they will not be permitted with im- 
punity to carry out on the banks of the Eider the aggressive 


| policy which they accuse the French Emperor of wishing to 


statement of this kind, deliberately made by the English | 


Prime Minister, cannot be without its effect, and will | 


undoubtedly help to realize the hope Lord Palmerston 
expresses, that the mediating Powers may succeed in con- 


fining the quarrel within diplomatic limits, and securing an | 


equitable settlement of it without disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 
As a declaration of general policy on the main question 


at issue, Lord Palmerston’s reply to Mr. Fitzgerald was, so 


far as it went, equally satisfactory and explicit. He broadly | 
reasserted the principle on which the action of the English | 
Government in this matter had always rested, that the Con- 

federation has no right whatever to interfere with the | 
domestic concerns of the Danish monarchy. This emphatic | 
declaration will sufficiently rescue the policy of the Govern- | 
| of Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, that Mrs. Swinfen was not 
upon it by the unfortunate proposals of last year; will | 


ment from the suspicion of unworthy vacillation thrown 


assure the Danish Government that its interests are not 
deserted or betrayed by the Power most deeply concerned 
in their maintenance; and will help to strengthen the 


fullest extent the rights of the Confederation in the German 
Duchy of Holstein. But it as distinctly denies that it has 
any rights at all in the Danish province of Schleswig. “ With 
regard to Schleswig,” Lord Palmerston says distinctly, “ we 
contend that the Germanic Conferation has no rights.” It 
cannot claim to interfere in any way with the affairs of this 
province, and any attempt to enforce such a groundless claim 
would be an act of lawless aggression—a flagrant attack on 
the rights of the Crown and the integrity of the monarchy. 
Lord Palmerston exposed, with great point and justice, 
the alleged historical basis of this imaginary claim. After 
recalling the fact that the German advocates refer in 
support of this claim to a period so far back as 1640, the 
history of the province in more recent periods being fatal 
to their hypothesis, Lord Palmerston happily turned the 
argument round on those archaic reasoners and erudite 
politicians :—“ All I can say is, that if the States of Germany, 
and more especially Prussia, choose to adopt the year 1640 
as the starting point with reference to what the territorial 
limitations are to be, they had better begin with themselves, 
and Prussia had better go back to what she was in 1640; 
and as to some of the other States of Germany, I do not 
think that that rule would be any more convenient than it 
would be in its application to Denmark.” While thus 
exposing the nominal ground of this extravagant and 
groundless claim, Lord Palmerston does not shrink from 
openly stating what is notoriously the real ground of the 
persistent attempt by the German Powers to interfere 
beyond the limits of Federal authority :—“ There is no use in 
disputing the fact, that what is at the bottom of the 
German design for connecting Schleswig with Holstein is 
the dream of a German fleet and the desire to get Kiel as a 





pursue on the Rhine. 








THE LAST OF THE SWINFEN CASE, 


T length the celebrated Swinfen case seems’ to have 
reached its close. For nearly ten years—from 1855 


until the present time—this singular suit has occupied the 


attention of the courts and of the public. The will, by 
which Mrs. Swinfen, who has since become Mrs. Broun, 
obtained the Swinfen estate, was made in the year 1854, 
Every one is familiar with the history of the trial, in which 
Captain Swinfen, the heir-at-law, endeavoured to set aside 
this will,—of the compromise made by Lord Chelmsford, 
then Sir F. Thesiger,—of Mrs. Swinfen’s repudiation of that 
compromise, and of her subsequent success in recovering the 
estate. There can be no doubt that it was by the exertions 


only enabled to retain her property, but nearly succeeded 


| in recovering damages against her original counsel, Sir 


F. Thesiger, for having made a compromise against her 


_ will. Nor can any one be surprised that her gratitude 
cordial feeling that already exists between the Danish and | 
English people. The English Government recognises to the | 


should have shown itself in a substantial form, or that a very 
close intimacy should have sprung up between them. But, 
unfortunately, Mr. Kennedy seems to have presumed too 
much upon his position, and to have used the influence 
which he had acquired over the lady to obtain for himself 
extraordinary benefits. According to the theory which 
prevails at the English bar, the counsel is not supposed 
ever to come directly in contact with his client. He 
performs his duty as counsel gratuitously; and as he 
cannot recover any fees for his advocacy, neither can he 
be made responsible for neglect in the performance of it. 
Mr. Kennedy was not satisfied with this theory. Though 
a barrister, he had certainly acted not so much as a counsel, 
but as a friend. He had left his home in the country, had 
come up to London, had taken a house, and had, in fact, 
devoted his whole time and much of his money to promote 
the cause of Mrs. Swinfen. According to his own account 
in May, 1859, he not only induced her to execute a deed 
by which she gave him £20,000, but she even promised him 
marriage. From the year 1856 until that time Mr. Kennedy 
had continued his attentions; but, unfortunately, in 1859 
Mrs. Swinfen fell in with a Mr. Broun, who captivated the 
affections of the litigious widow, and neutralized the influ- 
ence of Mr. Kennedy. From that moment the two 
friends became deadly foes, and Mrs. Swinfen, who had 
already become Mrs. Broun, probably under the advice of 
her husband, determined to repudiate the deed of gift which 
she had executed, and to resume possession of her property. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Kennedy should have resisted 
this apparently ungracious act by every means in his power. 
He brought an action against Mrs. Swinfen for the £20,000, 
and actually obtained a verdict ; but the Court of Common 
Pleas decided that Mr. Kennedy's position as a barrister 
disabled him from making any contract of remuneration 
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with his client, and therefore set the verdict aside. Undis- 
mayed by his failure, Mr. Kennedy had recourse to the deed 
of gift by which he had obtained £20,000 ; but Mrs. Broun, 
in order to defeat him, took proceedings to set aside this 
deed on the ground that it was obtained by undue influence, 
and on this contest the Master of the Rolls has delivered 
judgment in the lady’s favour. : 
Sir John Romilly fully admits the extraordinary obliga- 
tions under which Mrs. Swinfen, or Broun, was to Mr. 
Kennedy. Indeed, there can be no doubt that to him she 
is indebted for the possession of her present fortune. If, 
therefore, it could have been possible to support any deed 
by which this lady provided a fair remuneration for services 
so great, the deed ought to have been supported. But the 
difficulties were insuperable. In the first place, it is 
abundantly clear that the deed was purely and absolutely 
voluntary. The services rendered by Mr. Kennedy to Mrs. 
Swinfen were rendered at a time when the relation of counsel 
and client existed between the parties, and it has now 
been settled, that any bargain made during the existence of 
such a relation must be void. Again, it is difficult to con- 
ceive any circumstances under which a lady would be more 
completely under the influence of a man than those under 
which Mrs. Swinfen found herself with respect to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 


fidence. He was the only person who, in her opinion, could 





It is not wonderful that it should be so, for the same phenomenon 
may be seen in every phase of social life. Few things prove more 
conclusively the power of the female over the male than the placid 
way in which the male, trained by a course of submission, goes 
exactly where he is told. Perhaps there is hardly anything, in the 
heat of June, against which the uneducated masculine instinct 
more spontaneously pronounces itself, than the form of dissipation 
which is profanely called a “drum.” Not even the unmitigated 
agony a man undergoes at such an hour tempts him for a moment 
to endeavour to rebel. Long habits of hypocrisy enable him to 
smile for hours together, and to fetch and carry ices and wafers at 
the beck of his tormentor, without letting his sufferings be seen. 
On such’ occasions it is that the true grandeur of the domestic 
martyr is shown. The Duke of Wellington used to say that it 
was on the cricket-grounds and football-grounds of English public 
schools that Waterloo was originally won. It would not be far 
from the truth to say that it is in the “drums” of Great Britain 
that the British hero is trained. Self-sacrifice, endurance, and the 
habit of standing patiently for a long time together on his legs, 
and bearing up against fatigue, are the lessons that he learns there. 


| The torments of classical and heathen antiquity are but a faint 


| picture of those to which he is condemned by his feminine and 


He was the only man in whom she had any con- | 


save her property. She was an ignorant woman, and he | 


was an acute and learned lawyer. Other advisers had 
betrayed her; he alone had inspired her with the hope of 
success. The Master of the Rolls, therefore, was quite 
justified in saying, that a deed of gift executed by a lady in 
favour of a gentleman to whom she was under so great 
obligation, and by whom she would naturally be greatly 
influenced, must be regarded with much the same jealousy as 
our Courts are wont to view deeds of a similar character 
when executed by a daughter in favour of her father, or a 


wife in favour of her husband, “or,” he might have added, | 


‘“‘a dying man in favour of his spiritual adviser.” Mr. Ken- 
nedy, it will be remembered, conducted his own case; 
and it must be admitted, that both on this last occasion 
at the Rolls, and upon other occasions, he displayed rare 
eloquence and ability. Still, it must also be admitted, that 
he exhibited a singular want of tact and common-sense, in 
bringing forward the intimate and almost delicate relation 
which existed between himself and Mrs. Swinfen, as a reason 
why the deed should be enforced. For, as the Master of the 
Rolls said, if the averments of Mr. Kennedy on this subject 
were true, they would only confirm the conviction that 
Mrs. Swinfen had executed the deed under undue influence ; 
and if this were not true, no words could express the repro- 
bation with which Mr. Kennedy's conduct ought to be 
regarded. 

But even if the facts had been much less extraordinary 
than they were, it would clearly have been impossible to 
support the deed in question. A widow lady ought not 
to be allowed to dispose of her property by a deed of 
gift prepared at the suggestion of an astute lawyer during 
a sentimental walk in the Zoological Gardens, in Regent’s 
Park. Before any arrangement begun under such circum- 
stances can be considered final, it ought to be deliberately 
discussed and solemnly determined upon. If Mr. Kennedy 
had had any real belief in the bona fides of the transaction, 
he would have insisted upon Mrs. Swinfen consulting some 
competent and independent adviser before giving her final 
assent. But instead of this, he no sooner obtained her assent 
to execute the deed which secured to himself £20,000, 
than he had the deed prepared and executed by this lady 
at a solicitor’s office. No gentleman would have taken such 
an advantage ; and most assuredly no lawyer ought to be 
permitted to derive any benefit from so daring an act of 
extortion. If professional advisers were permitted to act 
thus with impunity, a door would be opened to all sorts of 
rapacity. And, therefore, it is satisfactory to find that the 
Master of the Rolls has decreed the deed to be void, and has 
compelled Mr. Kennedy to give it up to be cancelled—to 
re-convey the property to Mrs. Broun, and to pay the costs 
of the suit. 








THE SEASIDE SACRIFICE. 


Avrican travellers tell us that it is a fact recognised in natural 
history that the lionesses govern the lions with an absolute and 
iron sway. In all the journeys and the raids it ‘iis, they say, the 
liomess who takes the lead and determines where the lion is to prowl. 


| opposite sex. 


relentless Fates. Ixion on his wheel may be a poetical, but is not 
an exaggerated type of the human soul, as it appears when driven 
to waltz in the hottest weather, in obedience to dictates which it 
dares not disobey. The urns of the Danaides represent feebly its 
attempts at fruitless and ineffectual conversation with beings of the 
Like Sisyphus, it is for ever rolling up some Hill of 


| Difficulty a dead weight of ideas about the latest opera or the 


| sandy inactivity. 


| newest picture, only to see it roll down again, and to have to begin 


again. All the while, like Tantalus, it is thirsting for forbidden 
beverages and for the luxury of cool repose. If philosophers 
inquire the cause why the British hero cheerfully surrenders him- 
self to such an ordeal, it is not far to seek. Dux femina facti. 
It is better, he thinks, to endure those ills he has, than fly to others 
that he knows not of. The same reason accounts for the humility 
and readiness with which, when the horrors of the London season 
are over, he betakes himself to the seaside. It is the destination 


which has been selected for him, by those who arrange these 


matters for him. The seaside of itself has perhaps little attractions 
for any but feminine natures. It is hot, sandy, and destitute of 
shade, and any man of a reflective and sensitive turn of mind 
cannot but feel deeply the aggravation of German bands all day, 
and of British insects all the night. He goes there simply for the 
reason that the Hampstead donkeys during August and September 
become Ramsgate donkeys, because he is a being of irresolution and 
feeble moral purpose, and because he cannot help it. When 
August begins, the Sun humbly resigns itself to entering the sign 
of the Shrimp, and bathing-boxes and nursery-maids occupy the 
sands. It is a proof that the Matronalia have begun. The genius of 
domestic life now enters into possession of the cliffs of Old England, 
and proclaims the general reign of the British mother. Existence 
for the more robust portion of our species for the next six weeks 
becomes an incessant sacrifice, during which a Times, and perhaps 
a casual telescope, are the only relaxations sanctioned by custom 
and by law. 

The truth of this view is shown most positively by the fact that 
in the heyday of youth, and before his spirit is broken, a man never 
abandons himself contentedly to two months of salt sunshine and 
Masculine nature has its faults—and one of its 


| faults is that it is easily cowed and enslaved—but it has not fallen 





so low as to prefer Margate to Switzerland of its own free choice. 
The young and the prosperous, as soon as they can escape from the 
metropolis or the universities, fly naturally to the moors and to the 
hills. They roam in healthy freedom over the one, and climb the 
other. It is a terrible fall from the Alpine club to Margate pier. 
Yet it is what human nature is soon brought to. Like Icarus we start 
boldly for the mountain tops in early life, and before we know where 
we are we find ourselves taking up our position on a level with the 
Dover Channel. Our wings have melted in the sun and we are no 
longer what we once have been. In all human probability no 
young man ever spent his holidays thus, unless he was reading 
high mathematics for his Cambridge degree, or else had lost all his 
healthier manly feelings by extensive bullying at school. But as 
we grow older we find our life running into fixed grooves, from 
which it seems impossible to escape. Fortunately, this change 
comes at the period in life in which a man is most fit to bear it. 
After a few years the most muscular Christian wearies of the pious 
task of pounding up hills or along high roads ; and begins to think 
irreverent thoughts in his heart about the Alpine Club and Monte 
Rosa. Nothing on the whole seems preferable to lying on his back 
and allowing the fresh breezes to blow over his face. The enjoy- 
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ment of travel and rough living is no longer what it was to him. 
Passing a whole day in a clumsy diligence beside a couple of 
peasants and a village curé appears at most a mediocre amusement, 
and the view from the finest cathedral-top in Europe diminishes 
when it is felt that it is necessary to mount several hundred steps 
to see it. It is better—we silently acknowledge to ourselves—to 
leave such violent delights to the young. It is precisely at the 
time when human ardour thus flags, and when the human mind 
ceases to be anxious about its muscles, that we fall easy victims to 
the seaside movement. The unworthy reflection comes over us 
that it is possible to lie on one’s back by the seaside, too, if not in 
the shade at all events in the sun ; and that while this quiet repose 
is permitted to us, it is not worth while making a fuss about minor 
trifle. When the Matronalia rages, and we cannot even turn 
round without being brought into uncomfortable proximity to 
bathing-boxes, Italian organ-grinders, and shouting little children, 
there are few things more productive of enjoyable repose than to 
retire to some remote nook, where sun-bonnets and picnic parties 
never come, and to try and forget that one is at the seaside. 


At such a moment, if a man feels tempted to repine at the law 
which compels him to pass a sixth part of his existence in the 
midst of scenery for which he has no vocation, he will console him- 
self with the thought that the seaside has probably been invented 
to give.to children at once health and delight. French social life 
differs from English social life in this, among other things, that the 
former is regulated by the caprices of women, while children rule 
the latter. Dieppe is as unlike Brighton as Baden Baden is unlike 
Bath. The social distraction of both sexes on the other side of 
the Channel is watching one another ; their social distraction in 
England is to agree to watch the children. Mr. Leach’s pictures 
invariably hit upon this great characteristic of the English seaside. 
It is the place for boys and girls who are growing, and who want 
colour for their cheeks. For their sakes we sacrifice ourselves to 
the savage rapacity of the marine lodging-keeper, the bleak desola- 
tion of the marine circulating library, and the enervating fatigue 
of the marine parade. It is the duty of the generation that has 
risen, to go through this ordeal for the welfare of the generation 
that is only rising. The chief bitterness of the sacrifice is, that 
neither the children nor the other sex seem to have the least idea 
how much the sacrifice costs. Women as well as children seem 
sincerely to enjoy the seaside. The semi-publicity of the life they 
lead at such places, coupled with the society of their husbands, 
their fathers, their children, and their brothers, enables them to be 
domestic without being dull ; and intellectual pleasures are sup- 
plied in plenty by the three-volume novels and the German 
bands. At a marine watering-place, English people live more 
like foreigners than they ever do on any other occasion, and 
for once are hardly hampered in their enjoyment by the con- 
sideration that the eyes of a whole terrace or square are fixed 
upon their movements. They mount their donkeys and travel 
up and down the beach, almost careless as to who may be 
watching them. This general ease and abandonment of restraint 
adds to the liveliness of the scene, and affords perpetual amusement 
to Englishwomen. Few things amuse them more than observing 
from a secure distance the foibles and vanities of that portion of 
their own sex which is less refined than themselves. They interest 
themselves in the savage finery of the Cockney squaws ; in the loud 
voices in which they direct the evolutions and movements of the 
family battalion, and their disregard of natural reserve. Half the 
enjoyment of the properly behaved little children on the sands is 
made up, in like manner, by watching in silent horror the move- 
ments of the little groups of savages around them. Without dis- 
respect to women, it may safely be asserted that they are more 
keenly interested in social competition than men. Men have their 
professions and their pursuits, in the rivalries and contests of which 
they find an absorbing excitement, and look for the substantial 
rewards of life. A woman best measures the success or fame of 
her father or her husband by the social position it gives her amongst 


placency and satisfaction with which a successful barrister watches 
the manceuvres and struggles of the briefless. Her own superiority 











those whose time is consistently passed in deciphering such 
histories and in extracting self-congratulation from them. If it be 
true that they go—as the poet says—to be seen, it is certainly also 
true that, in a great measure, they go to see. 

Constrained by influences against which it would be in vain to 
battle, Englishmen submit to spend their autumn at a crowded 
watering-place solely out of regard to the health and wishes of 
English women and English children. From one point of view it 
may be said that the delights which the sea affords to rational 
minds are infinite. This is indisputably true ; but from this point 
of view we may also say that the sea is not always to be found at 
the seaside. Apart from the physical enjoyment of sea air and of 
a Sea view, a watering-place gives about as much real enjoyment of 
the sea as Primrose-hill does of a hill. Quiet and solitude are 
essential if we wish to derive real pleasure from any of the great 
forces or elements of nature, and quiet and solitude are not to be 
had for money upon Ramsgate or Brighton pier. Reflective people, 
in all probability, derive keener satisfaction from the sea than it is 
possible for anybody else to do. The myriad changes, the silence, 
and the grandeur of the spectacle, produce mental impressions 
which are more pleasurable and vivid than the mere physical 
impressions of fine air and a sea breeze. But the sea, intel- 
lectually speaking, gives us nothing that we do not bring to the 
sea. It stimulates an already cultivated imagination ; it evokes 
under new forms ideas which have been long lying dormant ; it 
revives old recollections and old associations ; and it touches old 
chords of sentiment. But the imagination, the ideas, the recol- 
lections, and the sentiment, must be in some way or other already 
latent before they can be revived. Thorough enjoyment of the 
sea in the fashion in which sober people wish to enjoy it is 
accordingly a kind of reflective process. As Margate—we say 
it without the least disrespect to that excellent watering-place— 
is not exactly the place for a philosopher or a poet, it can hardly 
be the place for those whose best pleasures, not to give them an 
exaggerated name, have probably something philosophical or 
sentimental connected with them. Mr. Babbage’s calculations 
cannot progress when organ-grinders, so to speak, are in the offing, 
and sentiment requires at least as much quiet as mathematics. 
When the Muses bathe they do not bathe in bathing-boxes ; and 
Genius is sadly out of its element upon a crowded beach. A 
Roman philosopher used to say that a great man was never s0 
much alone in reality as when he was in company with other 
people. This particular kind of loneliness may produce a dreary 
gloom in the moral nature, but it is hardly the description of lone- 
liness required by genius for its greatest thoughts. A generous 
soul will never be anxious to draw attention to the extent of the 
sacrifice it is making, but it is right that the lionesses of England 
should once for all understand the true nature of the sacrifice they 
are accustomed at this season to accept from the lion. You may 
take a lion to the watering-place, but you cannot make him think. 
His mental powers must be in abeyance while he is there. The 
children “ playing on the shore” are incompatible—except in the 
poem of Mr. Wordsworth—with that state of mind in which we 
“hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” The docility with 
which man resigns the higher pleasures of reflection and solitude 
at the command of woman, is the greatest tribute that can be paid 
to feminine power. It is a melancholy thought that his unselfish- 
ness in this as in all other respects is but too little appreciated ; 
and that those who preside over and direct the proceedings during 
the English Matronalia, are hardly conscious of the effort a really 
great mind must make in order to appear happy in the middle of 
punchinelloes, fishing-smacks, and shrimps. 








POST-OFFICE BUSINESS. 


Amonest the annual reports presented to Parliament none is 
more interesting than that of the Postmaster-General. Our satis- 


| faction in reading of the increased revenue, improved organization, 
her own sex. A fashionable mother, accordingly, surveys a less | 
fashionable or worse dressed woman with somewhat of the com- | 


and her own advancement in life are vividly brought home to her | 


by the contrast. This delicate cynicism belongs almost entirely 


to the softer sex. Men know what they dislike, but they do not | 
reason about the finer distinctions of feminine toilet or costume. | 


But an English lady’s dress contains for the eyes of another English — 
lady a complete history of the wearer’s taste, habits, rank, and | 
fortune, and of the precise social position in which the wearer | 
moves. Life by the sea-side presents to her a thousand histories of 


the kind; and this is why life by the sea-side is not unpopular with 


and greatey efficiency of the department under his charge, has no 
drawbacks. In the Post-office these things are not accompanied 
by a greater stringency in the agencies of taxation ; nor do they 
suggest the reflection, that after all they are but indications of the 
smoother and more regular working of some part of the elaborate 
machinery by which we control the social evils that we cannot 
uproot. When we find that the revenue of the Post-office is 
growing we know that the accommodation which it is affording to 
the public is also growing in a far larger proportion. When we 
hear of treaties, conventions, and arrangements, by which it is 
placed in correspondence with similar institutions in other coun- 
tries, or is enabled to bring within the range of its operations 
distant colonies and the remoter parts of our own kingdom, we 
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know that these official triumphs are equivalent to some new 
breaches in the barriers of time or space, which have heretofore 
obstructed that freedom and facility of inter-communication 
which contributes so much both to general civilization and to 
individual comfort and happiness. Besides, the Post-office in Eng- 
land is now much more than a mere letter-carrying establishment. 
It has become in a great degree, and is every year becoming more 
and more, the people’s banker. For some time its money-order office 
has done for the masses what banks and exchange agencies do for 
capitalists ; and has become the principal medium for small remit- 
tances even when they are made by people whose names areinscribed 
on the libro d’oro of great financial companies. More recently it 
has provided for the humblest depositors a safer and more conve- 
nient mode of investing and depositing their little hoards than is 
afforded by the ordinary savings’-banks. And its statistics thus 
indicate in a variety of ways the condition of the people, their 


tendency towards increased prudence or the reverse, and their | 
greater or less power to avail themselves of advantages which can | 





only be appropriated by those who are above the lowest level of | 
| 7,587,045 orders for sums amounting in the whole to £15,761,259. 


poverty or ignorance. 

Some idea may be formed of the work which the Post-office has 
to do, when we mention that the distance over which mails are now 
conveyed within the United Kingdom, was last year nearly 160,000 
miles a day, being upwards of 7,000 miles more than at the end 
of 1861. But besides this there is the foreign and colonial packet 


| previous year. 


service, which employs 96 steamships exclusive of tenders, and | 


distributes our letters all over the world, from the neighbouring 
port of Calais, to Auckland in New Zealand, about 15,000 statute 
miles from Southampton. The voyages performed by these vessels 
during the year were equal, in the aggregate, to more than three 
millions of miles. We have no account of the number of letters 
sent abroad ; but during the last year there were delivered in the 
United Kingdom 605 millions of letters, 73 millions of newspapers, 
and 14 millions of book packets. The average annual increase in 
the number of letters is about 3} per cent. ; but last year, from 
some unexplained cause, it fell as low as 2 per cent. The enor- 
mous benefit conferred upon the country by penny postage, may be 
gathered from the fact that in the London district alone the number 
of letters is now nearly double that which, before the adoption of 
the present system, was delivered in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, London included. While dealing with this part of the 


subject, the Postmaster-General gallantly condescends to give us a | 


piece of information which will no doubt give great pleasure to 
ladies. The practice of sending valentines shows no sign of falling 


| 


off. Last year 430,000 of these amatory effusions passed through 


the London office, being an increase of more than 20,000 upon the 
previous year ; and in the present year there was a further and 
still larger increase. Let us hope that the postmen bore this 
addition to their ordinary burthens with more complacency than 
they must have done the weight of the 40,000 circulars in 
relation to a late Lambeth election, which were posted in a 
single day. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this great increase of busi- 
ness has not been obtained simply by sitting still and waiting 
for it. The Postmaster-General has been actively engaged in 
spreading more widely his nets for customers, and in tempting 
them by increased facilities to augmented correspondence. The 
number of public receptacles for letters is now 14,776, as compared 
with 14,354 last year. At nearly 700 places free deliveries were 
last year established for the first time. Rural posts have been 
established in many parts of Wales and the South of Ireland, 
which may have heard the sound of the “ church-going bell,” but 
were previously Solitude itself in regard to that welcome double- 
knock whose absence Alexander Selkirk so unaccountably omitted 
to mention amongst the deprivations of his unhappy lot. Day 
mail communications between London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 
and the provincial towns of each kingdom, have been greatly 
extended. The rate of transit has been considerably accelerated 
in many parts of the empire. The mechanical arrangements for 
collection and distribution have been improved by an increased 
use of travelling post-offices, which now run on most of the rail- 
ways by which mails are conveyed to and from London ; and by the 
adoption of the ingenious mail-bag-exchanging apparatus at more 
than 100 stations. We did not add during last year any new lines of 
foreign or colonial packets, but we have shared with the rest of 
the world the advantages resulting from the French mail-vessels 
which now run once a month between St. Nazaire and Vera Cruz ; 
and the Postmaster-General states that arrangements have been 
made with the authorities in Paris, under which their line to 
Ceylon, with one branch to Calcutta (touching at Pondicherry and 
Madras), and another to; Shanghae (calling at Singapore, Saigon, 





and Hong-Kong), will soon be available for British letters. With 
the Geman postal union a convention has been concluded, under 
which a book post has been established. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we think his lordship and Sir Rowland Hill are entitled to 
credit for the energy and intelligence with which they have lately 
conducted the purely postal part of their business. 


Let us now see what they have been doing as bankers. The 
humblest branch of this department is that which affords to 
the public the means of exchanging stamps for money at a 
charge of 2} per cent. Under this arrangement, which practi- 
cally amounts to a cheap money-order system for small sums, 
& person may send stamps to the value of 3s. 4d. for one 
penny, and to the value of Ils. 8d. for a halfpenny. How 
extensively the public have availed themselves of the accom- 
modation thus provided, may be seen from the fact that the 
sum paid in exchange for postage stamps amounted last year, 
in London alone, to nearly £60,000. During the last year, the 
number of money-order offices in Great Britain and Ireland 
was increased to 2,879. They issued during the twelvemonth 


The increase on the amount was 8 per cent. as compared with the 
No doubt this large increase was partly due to the 
circumstance that the sum for which an order can be drawn was 
raised, on the Ist of January, 1862, from £5 to £10; but never- 
theless, the result is eminently satisfactory, considering the distress 
which has prevailed in the cotton districts during the past year. 
The rate of this increase has, with the exception of a year now 
and then, been steadily rising ever since the establishment of the 
system. Taking only the last few years it was in 1862 54 per 
cent., in 1860 4} per cent., in 1859 2 per cent., and in 1858 3} per 
cent. The proportion of the money-orders issued to the population 


varies considerably in the three kingdoms ; for, while in England, 


(speaking roughly), one order is issued to every three persons, in 
Ireland the rate is one to eleven, and in Scotland one to five. 
Since 1856 a colonial money-order system has been in action ; and 
its scope and usefulness have been steadily extending. We now 
exchange money-orders with Canada, Victoria, Western Australia, 
South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Gibraltar, and Malta; and it is anticipated that we 
shall soon do so with New South Wales and several other 
colonies. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting part of the report is that 
which relates to the Post-office savings’-banks. These banks began 
operations in September, 1861. They were at first gradually and 
cautiously established ; but as their success was proved their num- 
ber was increased, until at the close of 1862 they numbered 2,532, 
of which 1,933 were in England and Wales, 300 in Ireland, and 
299 in Scotland. Since the beginning of the present year 332 


| additional banks have been opened, bringing the total number up 





to 2,864. Reckoning from the commencement of the system, 
260,320 persons have become depositors ; 180,000 accounts having 
been opened in the year 1862. Up tothe date of the Postmaster- 
General's report, the gross amount of deposits (including interest, 
up to the lst July, 1863) had been £2,952,296, while, up to the 
close of last year, the withdrawals had only been £438,378. At 
that time the average amount to the credit of each depositor was, 
in England and Wales, £9. 14s. 11d.; in Scotland, £4, 18s. 7d. ; 
and in Ireland, £10. 15s. 2d. The low average for Scotland is 
probably due to the facilities afforded by the joint-stock banks in 
that country for the deposit of small sums at interest. These figures 
are conclusive as to the general success of the Post-office savings’- 
banks. One great advantage anticipated by their promoters was 
that from the greater facilities they afford from their being open 
daily for some hours, and from their being extended freely to small 
villages and poor districts, they would attract a class of smaller 
depositors than used to resort to the old banks. That this expec- 
tation has been realized to a considerable extent it is impossible to 
doubt, when we find that while the average amount of each de- 
posit in the old savings’-banks was £4. 6s. 5d., it is only £3. 6s. 2d. 
in the Post-office banks. It does not, however, seem that the new 
banks are superseding the old ones so rapidly as was expected to 
be the case ; for although thirty-six of the former institutions have 
been closed, and their deposits transferred, the amount of them is 
only £340,000—an insignificant sum when compared with the total 
amount of deposits in the old banks, which in 1862 was no less 
than £40,550,507. It is, however, probable that transfers on a 
more extended scale will be made, as experience proves the sound 
and efficient working of the Post-office banks. Up to the present 
time, we are glad to learn that “the regulations laid down for 
carrying on the business between the postmasters and the depo- 
sitors, and the arrangements made for the proper entry of and 
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check on the depositors’ and postmasters’ accounts have been found 
to work most satisfactorily.” 

One of the miscellaneous topics touched upon in the report, is 
the effect of railway travelling upon health. Judging from his 
observation of the officers in the travelling branch of the mail 
office, Dr. Lewis, the medical officer of the department, comes to the 
conclusion that, “ on the strong and healthy, railway travelling, if 
the amount be not excessive, and if the travellers take proper care 
of themselves, produces little or no injurious effect.” After so 
much grave statement, and so many dull statistics, it is quite 
refreshing to find Lord Stanley of Alderley relapsing into a 
gossiping mood towards the conclusion of his labours. As his 
lordship has unbent so far as to give the two Houses of Par- 
liament an account of a curious accident which befell one of the 
pillar letter-boxes at Montrose, we need offer no apology for 
transferring the story to our less dignified and official pages :— 


“The street gas-pipes having been opened for the purpose of 
examination and repair, an escape took place, and some of the gas 
found its way into the letter-box. The night watchman, to light his 
pipe, struck a match on the top of the box, when a violent explosion 
took place, forcing out the door, and doing other damage, but fortu- 
nately causing no injury either to the watchman or the letters.” 








SOME RECENT CASES OF SEDUCTION. 


“WHEN lovely woman stoops to folly,” we all know what must 
be the result. The drama opens with stolen interviews, moonlight 
walks, vows of eternal fidelity, and a promise of marriage at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Any one with the slightest sprinkling 
of grey hairs in his head could predict for the enamoured lady, if 
she would take him into her confidence, that the vows will not be 
kept, that the promise will be broken, that the stolen kiss will 
prove a life-long brand, that the unblest joy will speedily be con- 
verted into shame, agony, and despair, from which, in nine cases 
out of ten, the only refuge is suicide, or a life of utter abandon- 
ment. Yet such is the state of inexperience, or the propensity of 
woman to confide, that the warning of example, the precepts of 
religion, the terrible consequences, if it turns out that the gentleman 
has protested too much, prove but feeble preservatives of the lady’s 
virtue. She argues that, if others have been betrayed, that is no 
reason why she should. Has not her beloved William called 
Heaven and earth to witness his honourable intentions? Has he 
not painted with his charming eloquence the joys of their future 
home, when the momentary obstacle to their marriage shall have been 
removed? And can that manly form, that handsome face with its 
curly head and perfect whiskers, conceal the heart of a traitor, a 
coward, a base and calculating deceiver? Alas! these questions 
are soon answered. Emily makes the painful discovery that if the 
marriage certificate be not speedily forthcoming, the finger of scorn 
will be pointed at her. She will have to blush in her father’s 
house, or, perhaps, be driven away from it. She presses her lover 
to fulfil his promise, but the handsome face puts on other looks 
than the old loving ones. She finds that it can scowl as well as 
smile ; that the eloquent tongue can say bitter things as well as 
sweet. Presently he refuses to see her. Her need is pressing, and 
she writes to him. She reminds him of all his solemn vows. She 
implores him to save her while there is yet time. She sues to him 
in the name of another life as well as her own to do her and their 
child justice. But cut bono? Faithless William had only one 


object when he made those protestations which won her faith and | 


her honour. He has gained it, and he knows that at the worst an 
indulgent law and a jocose barrister will let him down gently. If 
she sues him for damages, he can pay them. If he cannot, he can 
go through the Court of Bankruptcy. True, his character will be 
slightly damaged ; but he is stoical on the point of reputation, and 
he knows that society forgives the stronger vessel much. And so 
a little stranger comes into the world filius nullius ; shameful in 
its father, shameful in its mother, shameful in its innocent self. Or, 
perhaps its birth, which should have been an occasion of rejoicing, 
is the pivot of a tragedy. Nay, possibly before it can see the light 
its mother takes another moonlight walk, with no false lover this 
time in her company, but with despair driving her forward, and the 
hope of rest and oblivion luring her on ; and some days afterwards 
the body of a woman is found amongst the reeds and sedge of the 
nearest river, or is hooked up by Mr. Briggs, who has gone down 
into the country for a day’s fishing. 

It is quite clear that for cases of this kind, whether they end in 
suicide or not, our law is wholly inadequate. Take the case which 
was tried on the Midland Circuit on Monday. Mr. Shaw, a 
tenant farmer, holding under the Earl of Stamford at Barton 
Linford, was on familiar terms, he and his family, with a Mr. 
Baum, who held the post of gamekeeper to Lord Stamford, and 
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lived in the farmer’s neighbourhood. Shaw had a daughter named 
Elizaheth ; Baum a son, named William. In December, 1861, 
William was elevated to the post of footman to the Earl, and, 
perhaps aided by the glories of gold lace and silken calves, made 
the conquest of Elizabeth’s heart and person. In March he came 
to London with his master, leaving the girl behind him with the 
dreadful secret that her guilty attachment must before very long 
become known. In May, young Baum returned to Bradgate. 
Miss Shaw sought him out, and said she had something particular 
to tell him. But he also had particular business to attend to, and 
with an intimation to that effect he hurried away, with a promise 
to meet her in the evening. The evening came, but not William. 
Then the girl wrote to him, saying she wished to see him “very, 
very particular ;” and he replied that he would see her “ one day 
next week.” That promise also he broke, and finally returned to 
London. It was too clear now what manner of man she had given 
her heart to. In the following August she made a last touching 
appeal to his generosity. “I write to you again,” she says, “to 
tell you in writing what you would not come down to Newton to 
hear. Little did I think the time would come when I should have 
to ask you to come to see me, after the many times you came down 
last winter, and after what passed between us. I would give ail 
the world, if it was mine, to recall the past. I now write to you, 
dear William, to ask you if you will make me a wife before I am a 
mother and you a father. However humble the home, I care not. 
If ever you loved me, as your words and ways made me think in 
the winter you did, I ask you now to prove it, not only for your 
sake and mine, but for your family and mine, for I cannot hide it 
from the world much longer.” There is a tone of feminine tender- 
ness in this letter which aggravates the guilt of the stony-hearted 
scoundrel, whom it moved so little that he did not deign even to 
answer it. In October the girl was confined, and on Monday a jury 
awarded her father £125 damages, in an action of seduction against 
Baum. Poor compensation this, which, poor as it is, could not have 
been obtained had it not been for the father’s supposed loss of service 
by his daughter’s confinement. Yet it is the only legal reparation 
which society allows a woman who has fallen a victim to the arts 
of a seducer, where there is no proof of a promise of marriage. It 
seems doubtful, indeed, whether in this particular case society, in 
the person of Lord Stamford, has not sought to deprive Miss Shaw 
even of this miserable scrap of justice. It is said that his lordship’s 
agent, after her confinement, went to her father with the threat that 
if he did not turn his erring daughter out of doors, he would be 
ousted from the farm which he and his ancestors had held for two 
centuries. It_is said, too, that this threat has been carried into 
execution. We hope the statement is unfounded. If Lord 
Stamford felt himself called upon to interfere at all, the weight of 
his authority should have been used in favour of the injured girl 
and her family. He might have compelled his menial to marry her 
or leave his service. If, as alleged, he has chosen rather to 
protect the scoundrel, he has been guilty of an act at once un- 
manly and tyrannical. 


We know that in cases of seduction it is difficult to lay down a 
law which shall mete out equal justice to the seducer and the 
seduced. But a law which lightly punishes the man, and throws 
almost the whole weight and shame upon the woman, is manifestly 
unfair. We see how it works. It produces infanticide, suicide, 
prostitution. A woman has just murdered her child and attempted 
self-destruction in the Marylebone-road, because she was deserted 
by a man who had seduced her while in his employment as house- 


| keeper. Till we know more of the facts of this case, we can only 


cite it as illustrating the despair to which a woman is driven, when, 
trusting either to a promise of marriage or protection, she surrenders 
her honour. On the other hand, there are cases where women have 
clearly to thank themselves for their misfortunes, and where a just 
law would deny them any reparation. One of these was tried last 
week before the Court of Session at Edinburgh. It discloses to us 
habits of impropriety of which we should not have accused our 
canny neighbours on the other side of the Tweed; habits not 
confined to the peasantry or labouring classes, but which, at least 
in the town of Strathaven—the market town of a large agricultural 
and pastoral district in the middle ward of Lanarkshire—seem to 
be prevalent amongst the educated classes. The plaintiff or 
“ pursuer” was Miss Rebecca Craig, a good looking young lady 
about thirty years of age, and daughter of a respectable medical 
practitioner ; and the defendant, a Mr. Thomas Tennent, a “ banker, 
ironmonger, seed merchant, clothier, insurance agent, and landed 
proprietor,” worth £1,000 a year, and of the mature age of fifty- 
eight. We presume that the good people of Strathaven are not less 
strict in their Sabbath observances, or less devoted to their scrip- 
tural exercises, than the rest. of their fellow countrymen. But if so, 
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they are mighty lax in their week-day morality. This is no story 
culled from the pages of a satirical tourist. It comes to us from 
the witness-box, and the respectability of the heroine’s character, 
previous to her little mishap, is vouched upon the highest authority. 
The Rev. Mr. McLay, one of the Presbyterian ministers of 
Strathaven, swore to it; Dr. Andrew Brown, physician, swore to 
it ; Robert Wilson, agent for the Royal Bank of Scotland, swore 
to it ; William Gebbie, writer and clerk to the justices of the peace 
for Lanarkshire, swore to it; Miss Harvey, “keeper of a 
seminary for young ladies,” swore to it. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt at all about it; and as her conduct was declared 
by competent witnesses to have been nothing more than “ the 
custom of the town,” we may learn from her history how the 
ladies of Strathaven comport themselves in their daily intercourse 
with the gentlemen of that ilk. Miss Craig, then, was in the 
habit of receiving Mr. Tennent in a parlour with a concealed bed. 
She sat on his knee and allowed him to kiss her, as she had allowed 
other gentlemen,—for “ diversion.” This is her own statement. 
Pretty diversion for respectable ladies! Let us turn from the 
parlour to the post-office. Mr. Tennent had a large correspondence, 
and went habitually to the post-office, where Miss Craig frequently 
came to meet him, in the kitchen. Here they diverted themselves 
with kissing and caressing—which playful and innocent amuse- 
ment goes in Strathaven by the name of “toozling.” As soon 
as they had disported themselves sufficiently in this manner, “ they 
went upstairs to a room where they remained half an hour.” 
Neither of the postmaster’s daughters thought there was anything 
wrong in all this. Miss Craig had diverted herself in the same 
way, at eleven o'clock at night, with a young man named Meikle ; 
and it is quite clear, as there was no attempt at concealment, that 
these meetings and “ toozlings” had no prejudicial influence on the 
lady’s reputation in the town. Why should they? In that primitive 
and innocent society this sort of “diversion” was quite common. 
“ Sometimes,” said Miss Craig, “when a lot of us were together, I 
have seen a number of us, male and female, rolling on the floor for 
diversion ; and on those occasions some kissing took place. It was 
the custom of the place. These toozling scenes sometimes went on 
till between eleven and twelve.” Miss Margaret Currie, one of 
the postmaster’s daughters, gives similar evidence. 
and pursuer went upstairs,” she says, “I did not think that 
anything improper was to take place. Meikle has snatched 
a kiss from me. I have seen plenty of girls kissed and 





“When Meikle | 


‘toozled’ in Strathaven, and it did not hurt their character.” | 
Why, nothing seems to have hurt the female character in this | 
| make in the hull of a ship more destruction than shot.” But expe- 


extraordinary town. When mirth ran high at social gatherings at 
which respectable people were present, scenes similar to a noted 
Welsh practice were enacted which we cannot detail. Miss Craig 
took part in one of them. Miss Currie says that she herself had 
frequently done so, and that indulgent Strathaven looked 
upon the affair as a “harmless frolic.” The defender, indeed 
thought that in Edinburgh they would be regarded in a different 
light, and that the jury would conclude that the pursuer, from her 
participation in them, was no better than she ought to be. But 
the jury were of opinion that this freedom in the relations between 
the two sexes was tolerated by the public opinion and social 
practice of Strathaven, and found a verdict for Miss Craig, with 
£1,000 damages, a verdict which was received with applause by a 
crowded court. 

In such a case as this we certainly cannot sympathize with the 
lady. If Mr. Tennent was the father of her child, and seduced 
her under a promise of marriage, her conduct challenged him to do 
80. 
how any lady in Strathaven escapes a similar fate, we are at 
a loss to understand. No doubt there are, on this side of the 
Tweed, women not unlike Miss Craig. But it cannot be very diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from those who fall a prey to the seducer, 


He admits that his relations with her were disreputable. But | 


1 





| 


not because they are naturally imprudent or live in the midst of a | 


corrupt and uncivilized society, but because they love “ not wisely, 
but too well.” 














SHOT AND SHELL. 


Just sixty years ago, the two discoveries which are now revolu- 
tionizing naval warfare first flashed across the brains of two very 
different men. Yet they had in common not merely the hour of 
birth, but the natal soil and the purpose for which they were 
designed. Both were conceived in Paris, and both had for motive 
the facilitating of the descent which Napoleon was then preparing 
on these islands. The one invention was that of the screw pro- 
peller, driven by a steam-engine fitted with a tubular boiler. This 
conception was due to a poor organ-maker of Amiens, a M. Dallery, 
who had been driven, by the failure of his trade, to the capital, 





there to subsist on the still worse trade of his wits. But the time 
was not propitious to naval novelty. Fulton’s plan of propulsion 
by the paddle-wheel had just been tried on the Seine, and had 
failed through the decisive accident of the engine breaking a hole 
in the bottom of the vessel. So M. Dallery spent his own poor 
30,000 francs on his project, and when that sum left it still in- 
complete he could gain no other aid, and sank out of sight as 
completely as Fulton’s engine. Twenty years afterwards the idea 
was revived by an engineer officer at Boulogne, but it again fell 
into neglect. At length, in nearly twenty years more, it was 
again started in this country by our own English “ Mr. Smith ;” 
and, as steam navigation was then an established fact, its im- 
portance, especially as applicable to vessels of war, became at 
once apparent ; it was adopted by the French Government ; and 
only a dozen years later it was recognised by our Admiralty, 
and a “reconstruction of our navy” was ordered in all haste to be 
effected to admit of its adoption. Under very different auspices 
was the twin discovery of the first years of the century ushered 
into the world, yet it experienced a fate singularly similar. It 
was born of an imperial brain, it was nursed with autocratic 
authority, and fed with all the resources of an empire of which 
Europe was the limit. Yet it failed to live, it passed away among 
things forgotten, until in 1823 it was re-invented by General 
Paixhans, and in 1863 it has become a supreme fact of the day- 
This discovery was, that shells are more destructive than shot when 
fired horizontally against wooden vessels. The idea first occurred 
to Napoleon himself, when he was considering the armament 
proper for the flotilla which was being prepared for the invasion of 
England. The recent volumes of the Napoleon correspondence, 
published this year in Paris, contain ample evidence of this 
singular fact, the existence of which is noticed in an article on the 
National Defences, in the North British Review for this present 
month. Let us cull from the frequent allusions in the Emperor’s 
letters enough to establish the point. 

Like all new ideas, it only slowly took shape in the originating 
mind. First of all, the First Consul desired that all his gunboats 
should be armed with howitzers 3, 4, and 6-inch calibre. On 
May 3lst, 1804, we find him—then newly proclaimed Emperor— 
directing that every vessel shall have a proportion of 36-pounder 
shells, and that the crews shall be instructed in firing them 
from guns, and only at short ranges. Then, on July 2nd, he 
directed the Admiral at Toulon to practice with the same missile, 
confining himself to ranges of 400 to 600 yards. “There are,” he 
urges, “no good reasons against their use, and a few shells would 


rience soon taught him the propriety of increasing the size of the 
shells, and on September 6th he writes to the Minister of Marine: 
“TI desire that on every ship of the line there should be placed 
six or even ten howitzers of 8-inch diameter, fitted as they are on 
the gunboats. I think the result must be advantageous ; for these 
vessels at 2,000 yards would use the howitzers like so many mortars, 
throwing a shell or bomb of 44 Ib. weight ; at 600 yards they could 
fire them into the timbers, and even use charges of grape ; but I expect 
the principal advantage from firing them with shell—they would be 
equivalent to 72-pounders. You know how useful this arm has 
proved in our gunboats. The mast of the English brig at Havre 
was broken by one of these howitzer shells. Send the model of 
the carriage to Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, and let it be tried. 
It may be fired from the middle of the ship, either to port or 
larboard, ahead or astern, according to circumstances, and it only 
weighs 1,1001b. I venture to predict good effects from it. Let 
me know any objections which you and the engineers may have to 
this idea.” Again, on 6th of September, he writes to Admiral 
Ganteaume at Brest: “I have placed on board each gunboat a 
land howitzer of 8 inches. It is mounted on a small marine 
carriage, which allows it to throw a 40 lb. shell to a range of more 
than 2,000 yards ; fired at an angle of 45°, it gives the effect of a 
mortar ; fired at 400 yards, the shell explodes in the wood. At 
2,000 yards its effect is considerable, because it is of 8 inches 
diameter, which is more than a 72-pounder. The gunboats have 
borne this fire well, and, as usual, after great fault has been found 
with this system of firing, it is now greatly praised. They must 
not be confounded with 6-inch howitzers, which, being only 
36-pounders, would not fulfil the same object.” 

Compare these suggestions of Napoleon with this summary, by 
General Paixhans, of the invention of which he believed himself the 
original author :— 


“Guns firing shells horizontally have been made principally with 
the view of placing every vessel, however feeble, every battery, 
although only mounting a few pieces, in a position to destroy a ship 
of the line, even the colossal three-decker of 120 guns. 

“ Here are the results obtained from the first experiment made at 
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Brest, in 1823. The first shell scattered in fragments 150 square feet 
of timber, and spread an insupportable smoke through the vessel 
which was used as a target. Another broke off a large piece of the 
mainmast, and carried away a mass of iron weighing 130lb. A 
third tore off a knee-timber weighing 2 cwt., and knocked down by its 
explosion more than forty logs nailed vertically to the deck to repre- 
sent gunners in their places. Another made an enormous and irre- 
parable hole in the side of the vessel, &c. And yet these were only 
fired from an 80-pounder. What, then, would be the effect of 120, 
150, and 200-pounders ?” 

General Paixhans avows, like the great Emperor, that his design 
was to overturn by these means the naval preponderance of 
England. And we are now able to see that at one time he actually 
had succeeded in doing so, and to thank our stars that the genius 
of red tape was so strong even in France, that it prevented 
Napoleon from having his idea carried out at-an earlier date. For 
when this horizontal shell-firing from large shell-guns (now called 
Paixhans) came to be really adopted, it realized all that the 
Emperor or the General predicted from it. It sank and blew up 
the Turks at Sinope, it beat the allied fleets off from Sebastopol, it 
protected Cronstadt by the mere terror of its name from attack, it 
sent to the bottom the American Cwmberland and Congress in 
Hampton Roads. Thus, the first nation that adopted it held all 
other navies for a time at its mercy. 


So all the nations of the earth are, in this year of 1863, building 
iron-clads, and counting their naval strength only by their strength 
of iron-clads. And yet in this rush to iron there are circumstances 
as strange as the long neglect of the idea of shell-firing. For it 
seems as if we had quite lost sight of the fact that it is shell we 
have chiefly to provide against. We try our plates exclusively 


with solid shot, and are not content unless we can keep out solid | 
shot. Now the real fact is, that shot cannot be kept out, but that | 


when it enters it does comparatively little harm. Moreover, it 
happens that only a very slight thickness of iron annihilates the 
power of the Paixhans shell. Half-inch iron plates shiver the 
spherical cast-iron shell to fragments, without allowing the powder 
time to take fire ; and even the Armstrong conical cast-iron shell, 
though it will pierce 14 or even 2 inches of iron, yet breaks, Sir 
Howard Douglas informs us, without exploding in the passage. 
Therefore, to penetrate iron ships, though not plated with more 
than an inch of iron, either wrought-iron or steel shells must be 


adopted. But, in thus employing a different and much less brittle | 


material, it is as yet quite uncertain whether the really formidable 
effects of the missile will be preserved. There have been very few 
experiments with hollow steel bolts ; and in those that have been 
tried, the mere successful attempt to penetrate the opposing iron 
plate has been regarded as a triumph—in entire oblivion that solid 


has passed through, into a multitude of fragments, it is, in an iron 
ship, little more formidable than shot. Now if, when made of a 
tougher material than cast-iron, in order that it may not be 
shattered on the outside, it loses this faculty of breaking up in the 
inside, and merely splits up by the explosion of the charge into 


two or three pieces, it cannot be said to fulfil the place of the | epee , : 
argue, “was not a shining light in our little community ; she was, 


cast-iron Paixhans shell. And in this event the great thickness of 
ironplating on our new ships will be superfluous, and only such 
thickness as suffices to exclude the cast-iron shell would be enough 
to place our seamen in the same situation as before the Paixhans 
system was introduced. 


It is singular that Government has not thought fit to investigate | 


further a point so all-important. But there is another neglect 
leading to equal confusion, and possibly costly waste of material. 
Everybody knows that the Whitworth guns have proved more 
successful against iron-plates than the Armstrongs. But this result, 
usually attributed to the guns, is really due to the shot. Whit- 
worth uses flat-headed shot, and, by his patent rights, prevents 
Armstrong from using it. Now penetration depends on the velocity, 
if other things are equal, and the Armstrong gun gives a velocity 
fully as great as the Whitworth. Hence it is far from certain that 
if Government were to buy up the patent for flat-headed shot, and 
use that form in the Armstrong guns, it would not find a result 
surpassing any yet achieved. It certainly ought to secure the best 
form of shot in any case, and it ought not to allow the question of 
the best description of gun to be confused by the employment of 
different kinds of ammunition, when the ascertained best ammuni- 
tion might be equally used in each. 





THE MAHARANEE CHUNDA KOUR. 


A Hrvpoo funeral, passing through the streets of London 
to the place of cremation on the banks of the Thames, would 
be a boon to the metropolis in this dismally dull season, 
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| when, between the heat and the insipidity of stagnant events, 
| one is at a loss how to get through the day. Where are all 
our pleasures gone? Parliament sleeps the sleep of the recess ; 
not that it was very lively while it was awake. The Queen 
goes to Germany ; the Prince and Princess of Wales have gone 
into Scotland. The opera-houses are closed; the attractions 
of Lord’s Cricket Ground have been played out ; the Polish nego- 
tiations hang fire ; and every one has seen Mr. Pepper's Ghost. 
How are we, who are compelled to remain in town, to bear up 
under the monotony of this general collapse of interest? How are 
we to bridge over the coming weeks before the cold weather braces 
us once more to support the burden of a life without a history? 
We have no appetite for horrors, and we rejoice that the Queen’s 
letter has for a time put a stop to tight-rope manslaughter. For 
the same reason, we lay down our morning paper with a sense 

















of relief if we miss the “ fatal accident to an excursion 
train,” which is so customary at this season. But surely 
we may take an interest in the performance, on the banks 
of our venerable Thames, of the funeral obsequies, accord- 
ing to Hindoo custom, of the Princess who has just closed 
her life amongst us. Mighty in her day was her Highness 
Maharanee Chunda Kour, when she ruled the zenana, and after- 
wards seized the sceptre of Runjeet Singh. Thousands of the 
bravest of our soldiers were laid low in the wars which she waged 
against us, and which annexed the Punjaub to the possessions 
of the Empress of India. And now, dying at Kensington, a 


| pensioner of the Government against whose armies she sent the 
| hosts of the Five Waters, can we frame an argument strong enough 


to deny her the obsequies imposed by the faith in which she died? 
She was a Hindoo to the last. So rigidly exact was she in every 
caste observance, that up to the day of her demise she refused to 
eat when her son, Dhuleep Singh, happened to be on the same 
carpet with herself. And to ward off the contamination which that 
convert to Christianity and his servants might involve her in, she 
had a separate establishment of Indians who attended to her table 
and everything connected with it. What shall we gain by refusing 
the prayer of her attendants, that her body may be burnt, and its 
ashes given to the Ganges ? 


True, her son would have it otherwise. His pious wish is that 
she may be interred after the manner of Christians. But amiable 
and natural as this desire is, a difficulty arises which was lately 
mooted in Parliament in connection with the Burial Service. When 


| Sally Littlegood, who has scandalized her native village by a life- 
| long transgression of the Ten Commandments, goes to her account, 
| the vicar, who had to assist at her last lying-in, may for a while 


shot will do this as effectually, and that unless a shell flies, after it _ seruple to read the Burial Service over her. But if Sally was not 


a practical Christian, she was probably by baptism a nominal one ; 
and who knows what penitent thoughts may now and then, even 
in the height of her peccadilloes, have glimmered upon her, or shed 
a strong and healing light over her in her last moments? The 


_ vicar, on this view of the case, may fairly waive his seruples, and 


pluck up a hopeful spirit for his departed sister. “Sally,” he may 


unhappily, regular in her non-attendance at church ; she had loose 

notions upon the rights of property, wpon temperance, matrimony, 

and general decorum. But we are all more or less sinners, and if 

Sally’s failings were more than ordinarily conspicuous, if she leaves 
| behind her a memory over which we must throw a very thick veil 
of charity, why, the same may be said of the squire whom I buried 
on Tuesday week, amid the tears and lamentations of an élite 
circle of friends, who were good enough to admire the pathos with 
which I recited the service.” And so Miss Littlegood finds 
Christian burial. But her Highness the Maharanee was neither 
in any sense of the term a Christian, nor was she a woman whore 
life could satisfy even that large-hearted scheme of theclogy 
which places the salvation of the conscientious Maori upon 
a footing of equal hopefulness with that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. She was, indeed, a lady as little encum- 
bered with moral or religious scruples as one can well 
imagine; a woman, in fact, abominably unscrupulous, who 
would cleave you down if you stood in her way; who would 
poison you, knock your brains out, and think as little of it as 
she would of the change of a dress or of a lover. She was cruel as 
a she-wolf. To indulge her ambition she waded through blood, 
which flowed by the hand of assassins appointed by her to do her 
work. In female wantonness, compared to her, Lais or Thais is as 
chaste as Diana. In her once beautiful person all the lust and 
cruelty of the East seem to have found their highest development ; 
and we have no reason to believe that the vices which distinguished 
her while she had the power to indulge them, were softened, or 
repented of, after she became the thrall and pensioner of the 
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Pritish Government, and tenant of Abingdon-house, Kensington. 
How, then, can we read the Burial Service over her ? Her latest 
acts warrant us in believing that if the grim old tigress could 
wake for a moment to have the question put to her whether she 
would like to go into the earth with the rites of a Christian, she 
would say, “No!” The prayer of the clergyman and the 
‘¢ amen” of his clerk would horrify her perhaps even more than the 





thought of eating while her Christian son stood on the same carpet | 
with her. Why then should we force our pearls upon her, or ask | 


the Archdeacon of Middlesex, in whose parish she died, or any of 
his curates, or the chaplain of any of our cemeteries, to do for this 
Indian Messalina what they might conscientiously object to do for 
any notoriously bad Christian, who had died without visible token 
of repentance ? 

If, then, there are grounds on which a Christian clergyman 
might refuse to read the Burial Service over the Queen-Mother of 
the Punjaub,—if her history is such as to render the reading it a 
mockery,—and if it is probable that her Highness, could she be 
consulted, would rather be burnt than buried, is there any reason 
why the Hindoo obsequies should not be performed? We can see 
none, except that the ceremony of cremation is not an English 
ceremony, and may be startling to English sentiments. For our- 
selves, we do not share this sensitiveness, Our own practice, which 
commits the body to the earth whence it was taken, with those 


solemn words which we and our fathers have heard since the light | 
of Christianity first dawned upon our island, has for us a beauty in | 


its mingled hope and sorrow, so tender, so comforting, that it 


strips Death of more than half his terrors. But as we deny the | 
right of any body of believers to force their faith upon others, or to | 


refuse them liberty of religious worship and the practice of their 


ceremonies,—as we leave to the Baptist his total immersion and to | 


the Jew his circumcision, can we justly deny the Hindoo the rite of 
cremation ? It cannot be more shocking to our religious sentiments 
that her body shall be burnt than that she died a Pagan. “ In asking 
to dispose of her Highness’s remains according to our religion,” say 
the Sikhs, Utchul Singh and Kishen Singh, “ we feel that we are 
fulfilling her Highness’s wishes, and are satisfied, had she known 
her dissolution was at hand, she would have left definite instruc- 
tions for the disposal of her body after the forms of the Sikh 
religion.” Surely, then, it would be an act of tyranny, to say 
nothing of the impolicy of shocking the feelings of our Sikh sub- 
jects throughout the Punjaub, to insist on burying as a Christian a 
Princess who was no Christian, and to withhold from her a cere- 
mony on which, absurd as it may appear to us, she founded her 
hopes hereafter. The Maharanee died amongst us by no will of 
her own. We have taken the Five Waters from her and from 
her son. Shall we deny her the privilege of having her ashes cast 
into the Ganges ? 








EXCURSION TRAINS. 


Now that the month of August has ushered in the commence- 
ment of the excursion train season, we may perhaps be permitted a 


few words touching that development of the locomotive habits of | 


the age. Far be it from us to disparage in any way that thorough 
ventilation of our population, so to speak, which has been one of 
the most notable results of the invention of railway-travelling. 
That the people of this island were existing in a thorough state of 
stagnation, before Stephenson commenced his transformation scenes 
with the locomotive, we know too well ; and the experience of these 
last twenty years has given ample proof of the effect the rail has 
had, in breaking up the condition of isolation in which every class 
but the very highest was placed before that period. It would ill 
become us, therefore, to speak ill-naturedly of excursion trains, 
which bring the advantages of this great invention to the doors of 
the very lowest of the artisan class. But we cannot help, at the 
same time, seeing that some very grave disadvantages accompany 
the present method of airing our holiday people, and of interchang- 
ing for the day our rural and urban populations. 

We may liken a railroad, with its various branches and the rolling 
‘stock at work upon them, to one great machine; the different trains 
forming as much a portion of the instrument as the piston-rod forms 
a portion of asteam-engine. The exactitude with which these trains 
keep their time is also as essential to the good order of the traffic as 
a whole, as would be the exactitude with which one of the driving 
wheels kept time with the other. This being the case, what shall 
we say to the temerity of directors who, in working this delicate 
machine, the combined movements of which, to insure the safety 
of its living freight, depend upon a clock-like regularity, drop into 
it with deliberate carelessness a disturbing element, the shock of 
which is felt throughout its entire framework, and which throws out 
the pecision of time so requisite for its safety? Is it not as foolish 
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a thing to do as it would be to drop a screw into the works of a 
chronometer ? or rather, is it not a far more foolish thing ?—for, iu 
the one case, only delicate workmanship is at stake, in the other, 
human creatures’ lives. 

Whenever the directors of a railway start an excursion train 
they commit this error. The time of the regular traffic of the road 
is entirely thrown out for the day ; and in many cases lives are 
jeopardized, where, through the abrupt curves of the road or the 
ill working of a switch, this disturbing element makes its appear- 
ance at distant parts of the line at unlooked-for moments. It 
may be said that these excursion trains should be made such 
regular irregularities, that their amount of disturbance would be a 
fixed quantity, to use a term of the physicist ; but all those who 
have watched the manner in which these monster trains are 
despatched, and have noticed the habits of that class of people 
who travel by them, will at once understand how hopeless it woul! 
be to attempt any order or method in their despatch, or to look for 
any possibility of their starting by an appointed time. In the first 
place, the officials themselves seem wholly incompetent to deal with 
the enormous pressure of the crowd, which the announcement of a 
cheap trip calls to their platfurm. A sudden irruption of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand people is met by the ordinary staff at the 
station of departure ; and the consequence is a most awful confusion, 
which is increased into a scene of yelling’and fighting that would 
scarcely be believed, when the one clerk opens the one cheque-taking 
window, and the fight for tickets commences. This want of al! 
proper arrangement would in itself be sufficient hopelessly to delay 
the departure of the train at the appointed time, were not that 
difficulty further augmented by the amount of impedimenta that the 
“ cheap trippers” and “ excursionists” invariably carry. The chief 
mistake of women on these occasions is in the number and the 
youth of the babies with which, by way of taking pleasure, they 
encumber themselves, and the less amiable weakness of the men is 
for four-gallon jars filled with beer. These, the more lively 
elements of enjoyment, are placed in the foreground ; but the solid 
food, without which the Briton of a certain class cannot move five 
miles from his door, is not wanting. The general state of bewilder- 
ment, also, which appears to take possession of the cheap tripper the 
moment he puts foot into the station, together with the unwieldiness 
of his belongings, renders him the most difficult animal to “ embark”’ 
that can well be conceived. But there is yet another element of 
delay in excursion trains,—the difficulty the officials have in estimat- 
ing the number of riders they will have to provide room for,—a 
difficulty which is generally met by simply building up the train 
to meet the requirements of the multitude pouring in upon them. 
As this system of building up the train is generally allowed to 
progress at a pace suited to that of the most dilatory or the most 
baby-burthened mother, and as length seems to be of no account, 
it is not surprising that a monster excursion train often starts as late 





| as two hours after the appointed time ; and when it finally draws 
| its slow length along from the platform, it is seen that the people 


in this pleasure excursion are pleasantly placed between an engine 
at the tail of the train and two in front. Now let us imagine the 
state of excitement which the passage of such a train as this must 


| cause ; the strain which is put upon every station-master, points- 


man, and guard, along a hundred and twenty miles of rail, having 
to provide against accidents to intermediate trains whilst this excur- 
sion train is whizzing about the country at no giventime. Imagine 
fogs coming on (and the foggy month of September is generally 
chosen for excursions), when signals are of no avail; and then 
consider if the chances of excursion trains coming in collision with 
express trains, which generally have to pass them on the same line, 
are less than passengers on board steamers have of shipwrecks from 
icebergs or the rocks of Cape Race! Indeed, it is to us a most 
extraordinary thing that, with these excursion trains flying across 
and athwart the island in every direction, we do not hear more 
of serious accidents to railway travellers than we do. 


But, it may be asked, cannot we in any way avoid the causes of 
danger and disturbance which at present render excursion trains such 
a nuisance to the ordinary railway traveller? It seems to us, that 
the difficulty of obtaining tickets may be obviated by issuing them 
a day or two beforehand. Railway companies may urge that this 
plan would not answer, as holiday folks would like to make sure of 
a fine day before investing their money in a ticket. If this really be 
a valid objection, the only way to meet it would be to distribute the 
tickets when the carriages were in motion. By so doing very much 
valuable time would be saved, and one element of danger would be 
eliminated. It is quite clear that the system of adding carriage 
after carriage to a train, until it attains a length which is unmanage- 
able without the aid of a locomotive to push behind as well as to 
pull, should be entirely prohibited. The multitude who trust 
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themselves to a train so propelled are placing themselves between 
an upper and a nether millstone ; and if a stop be not put to this 
most perilous method of progression, some catastrophe will inevit- 
ably happen, to which those we have already experienced will be 
as nothing. It immediately suggests itself that the difficulties 
attending these monster trains may be avoided by breaking them 
up into two or three trains; but this would only be to multiply the 
chances of danger, unless the intervals between the starting times 
were amply sufficient to prevent the chance of their overtaking 
each other. But even then, the auxiliary aid of the telegraph 
would be needed, in order to insure the safe passage of a quick suc- 
cession of trains, treading upon each other’s heels as it were. As we 
write, a frightful accident has just happened to an excursion train 
on the Lynn and Hunstanton Railway, by which five persons were 
killed and five-and-twenty more or less wounded. It appears that 
one of these excursion trains was started a quarter of an hour only 
after the other ; the first train passed a bullock on the line, but the 
driver seemed to take no notice of it; at all events, he did not 
inform the station-master of the next station he arrived at; con- 
sequently no warning was given by telegraph to the on-coming 
train. The result of this was, that a collision with the beast threw 
the carriages off the line, and unfortunately it was not in this case 
the worse for the “ coo” only, as old Stephenson predicted would 
be the case under such circumstances, but for the poor excur- 
sionists also. Perhaps, after all, the most efficacious means of 
correcting the delays and inconveniences that are caused by these 
excursion trains, which interfere so greatly with the ordinary 
traffic of the line, would be to make arrangements for their 
being started at a separate platform and siding, which should 
be provided at the railway terminus, entirely independent 
of that used for the ordinary traffic of the station, as well 
as for the employment of a staff of clerks, police, and porters, 
who should be specially told off for this particular work. If 
this were done, and a sufficient telegraphic communication were 
kept up between train and train, it seems to us that the danger and 
the nuisance, which confessedly arise from the system of excursion 
trains, would be very much abated, though not perhaps entirely 
removed. It is quite clear that, as things are at present managed, 
Sunday excursion trains are by far safer than those that run during 
the week, inasmuch as they have the rails comparatively to them- 
selves on that day. And this, so far as we can see, is a very 
practical argument against the entire abolition of those Sunday 
excursion trains. 








FAILURES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


THe panic at the Stock Exchange may now be considered 
as past, and the markets one and all are assuming a much more 
steady condition. Still, the failure of five firms connected with 
business in that department, and the “patching up” of even a 
greater number by temporary assistance, would indicate that the 
blow to credit was severe, while it is scarcely probable that the 
whole of the mischief has yet been surmounted. What, however, 
may afterwards occur, either in the shape of default or suspension, 
will not create apprehension, for everybody will be prepared to 
encounter such occurrences, and people will now more than ever be 
looking ahead to protect themselves. The disasters which have 
attended the late break-down in prices, have not disclosed any special 
features of rascality on the part of the brokers and dealers “in 
the house,” as the Stock Exchange is familiarly termed ; and their 
conduct, whatever may be said of their discretion in giving the 
extent of credit they have, has; been generally found straight- 
forward and irreproachable. Out of a body of eight hundred or a 
thousand men who have latterly, in a great degree, been living on 
speculation, it was natural to expect, viewing the course of affairs in 
the last twelvemonth, that some difficulties would arise ; but these, 
from what can be traced, have evidently accrued chiefly through the 
dishonesty of principals, who are only too happy to accept profits 
as long as they are receivable, but who, immediately prices turn the 
other way, decline to pay, or sometimes levant altogether. It says 
much for the credit of the majority of the members—even those who 
have been declared—to find that they operated, with one or two 
exceptions, on a scale that can hardly be called dangerous ; and, 
being sure that a panic would sooner or later arise, theyjhave 


endeavoured from time to time to reduce their accounts, so as to 
have prevented any serious adverse balances, either for themselves 
or their friends. Had they not been now overtaken with fright, 
or had the fluctuations ranged within a moderate compass, they 
would not have been compromised so largely as at present; and if 
they could have tided another account or two before the reaction 
came, they would have been enabled to relieve themselves of much 
of the responsibility. The reaction in the majority of the specu- 
lative securities was, as is usually the case, rm we and decisive, 
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and, there being no escape for those who were involved, except by 
at once acting in the contrary direction, few were hazardous enough 
to do it ; and, being paralysed with apprehension, they took the 
chance of things coming right through the influence of a rebound. 
But some of the dealers were, in consequence of the arrears of 
their principals, so extensively immersed, that there was no relief 
save the “hammer” to bring them out of their difficulties and put 
their affairs in order. That process having been passed through, 
they have delivered their lists of liabilities and assets to the 
official assignee, for the ordinary course of liquidation. 

We now propose to offer a few remarks bearing on the nature 
of the several cases; showing that speculation, and specula- 
tion alone, has produced these catastrophes, the inflated state of 
business having encouraged a large extent of gambling operations. 
In the first instance, we have the break-down of one who had 
a variety of small transactions open, but his large losses were on 
account of dealings in the shares of the New Theatre Company, 
which, with the lapse of credit by Mr. Dion Boucicault, has passed 
into bankruptcy arrangement. The second failure was, it is 
alleged, occasioned by having a very large account open in almost 
every conceivable security, and those unfortunately the most 
risky and least likely to recover after the markets had passed through 
their worst phases. The differences here must be large if the 
engagements include, as it is said they do, Confederate Stock at a 
premium, Greek, Spanish, and Mexican at high prices, and a host 
of the new shares of ephemeral companies which have been buoyed 
up by “subterranean” influences. The class of securities in 
which this gentleman dealt for clients may be readily imagined, 
when it is stated that they numbered from seventy-eight to eighty 
different descriptions. It is affirmed, morever, that he came 
into the Stock Exchange with a good fortune, but has lost it all 
through giving easy terms of credit to his clients, and has at lasi 
been reduced to the degradation of being declared a defaulter. In 
the third case, we believe, there are points of great hardship. This 
agent would have succeeded in satisfying the whole of the claims 
against him, if his principals had possessed the slightest particle 
of honesty. Not only did they refuse to provide any part of their 
differences for the account day, but they declined to offer terms for 
an ultimate settlement which would assist him to seek further 
indulgence. His transactions could not have been — bad, on 
their face showing, as they have, 15s. in the pound, with the pro- 
spect of realizing the greater part of the amount. He has been a 
victim through the non-fulfilment of engagements by his prin- 
cipals in Confederate loans, Greek, Turkish Consolidés, and 
Spanish. But he has at the same time received a heavy blow 
from one of the parties, also connected with the New Theatre 
Company, who, not being in a position to take the shares purchased 
for him, has saddled his broker with the liability. Another striking 
illustration this, of too great confidence in individuals associated 
with new enterprises. The fourth case was one of those ordinary 
failures which may take place through the absence of means and the 
decline of business, and which only require the finishing stroke 
of a general fluctuation to precipitate their occurrence. The fifth 
disaster was that of a very old and respectable firm, which had 
passed through several former periods of difficulty. Their downfall, 
though every effort was made to support them, gives weight to the 
old commercial axiom—that any house may last long enough to fail. 
Here again the cry has been raised of default on the part of 
principals to meet their engagements, but it is feared other causes 
have likewise co-operated to produce a collapse. It is to be 
regretted to find firms such as this falling into decay, particularly 
when its leading members are of an age to require the comfort and 
repose of retirement. 

From these well-known facts, several sound conclusions may be 
deduced, and we take leave to present them, without giving the 
slightest offence to those whom they directly concern—viz., the 
public, and the brokers and the jobbers at the Stock Exchange. 
The public as a body should avoid dangerous speculation, and 
above all, speculation which may involve the loss of character and 
credit. If they will speculate—and there are those who contend 
that, whatever may be written or whatever may be preached, the 
public will speculate at certain periods—let them do so, but within 
prudent bounds, and above all, when the time arrives, let them be 
be prepared to pay their differences. The sacrifice of the brokers 
and jobbers is perhaps the most unpardonable crime they can 
commit ; because, such are the ramifications inside the house, and 
the interchange of business between broker and jobber, and vice 
versd, that there is no telling, when such a default takes place, 
how far others may be inconvenienced by this discreditable 
proceeding. In the instances under review it will be observed, 
that the majority, if not the whole, of these suspensions 
have followed from the “waddling” of principals, who having 
already received, ought to have subsequently made arrangements 
to pay. Brokers and dealers, on the other hand, should never be 
content, except for the best accredited individuals—and even these 
occasionally turn tail and ran—to operate without “a cover,” and 
that of the most substantial nature. And this should be a rule 
more particularly observed in connection with purchases of shares 
for any promoters or others identified with new undertakings. 
After all the rigging manceuvres of the late company-mania, we 
should have thought that none of the brokers who may be 
supposed to possess the least position, would have launched into 
this kind of business, whatever the assumed status of their princi- 
pals might have been, unless they were thoroughly protected, not 
only from casual loss, but from the graver pray of having 
large numbers of worthless shares thrown on their hands. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


— 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


Turs is an honoured name. It revives none but pleasing images 
and profitable recollections. It brings before us one whose writings 
were the reflex of himself—sunny, benevolent, and humorous—one 
who was born to please and instruct, and who faithfully fulfilled 
the delightful task for which nature had destined him. His pen 
was like the rod of Aaron, and budded with spontaneous flowers. 
Whatever subject he touched, like the ocean rippling in sunbeams, 
grew bright with a thousand smiles. If he did not, as did 
Prometheus, bring down fire from heaven, he brought to his work 
feeling, which is far more divine, from earth and heaven too. It is 
“the heart, the heart,” which infuses vitality into his every 
composition. He is neither too celestial nor too earthly, too super- 
ficial nor too profound. He is always in a happy medium. He 
skims lightly over the face of human things, pausing ever and 
anon to admire what is most curious and beautiful, from “ Brock, 
the Dutch Paradise,” and “Granada, city of delights,” in the Old 
World, to the Rocky Mountains, and prairies of the Missouri, in 
the New. 

His reputation is wide as the world of letters ; but we, English- 
men, feel an interest in him peculiarly our own. It is our language 
he has employed so sweetly, our literature that he has enriched. 
National duality cannot destroy literary unity between us and the 
United States. Nay, if we were not afraid of offending his 
reproachful shade, we would venture to ask how the son of a father 
who was a native of Scotland settled in New York, and of a mother 
who was English, could be other than a Briton. But we abstain 
from pressing a distasteful inquiry. We know that these parents 
named him after the great champion of American independence ; 
that he was taught to feel towards the Union as a son towards her 
that bare him ; that he loved America as his country and gloried in 
her cause ; that, in the outbreak of a war with England, he volun- 
teered his services and braced on his sword in her defence, was 
aide-de-camp to the Governor of New York, rose to the rank of 
colonel, and was employed on “ special service ;” that for some time 
he represented the United States at the Courts of London and 
Madrid, and spent the closing years of his life in writing the 
history of Washington’s career. When we think of all his charming 
productions, we cannot help exclaiming, “ Since such thou art, we 
would that thou wert ours!” Yet we are compelled to admit that 
if Irving had been altogether an Englishman, he would still have 
endeared himself to mankind, but in a somewhat different, and, it 
may be, less striking way ; and that his nativity in New York, the 
feelings of independence he imbibed in his infancy, and the exten- 
sive scale of grandeur on which the beauties of nature appeared to 
him in the continent of America, contributed, in no small degree, 
to make him what he was. 

The period of his life, taken up at the commencement of the 
third volume, is that of his forty-ninth year. This was in 1832. 
After an absence of sixteen years, he had returned to his native 
home. He, at least, could not complain that a prophet was without 
honour in his own country. He was received, wherever he went, 

with the fondest enthusiasm. Had he consented to accept the 
series of fétes and banquets which his countrymen wished to offer, 
he might, like Petrarch, have passed from city to city in triumph, 
and have lived in a cloud of incense. But he needed no Capitol on 
which to be crowned ; the works he had composed were his 
laurels, whose leaves will never fade. ‘ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,”—that inimitable caricature of the Dutch settlers 
in America,—had succeeded to “Salmagundi,” and the “Sketch 
Book” had more than fulfilled the promise of the author's 
spring. Moreover, his genius latterly had exhibited itself in a 
novel phase. Washington Irving had proved himself equal to 
the higher walks of history, and after long and accurate research in 
the libraries of Madrid, and special notices respecting Columbus 
derived from his descendant, the Duke of Veraguas, he had 
invested in the attractions of romance the life and voyages of one 
whose character and discoveries were in themselves already suffi- 
ciently romantic. The narrative, which was eminently successful, 
proved a stepping-stone to a still higher attempt. This was the 
“Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada.” The fervent sun of Spain 
had warmed the writer's imagination into a corresponding glow, 
and made his pages resemble one of those gardens of the Alhambra 
where fountains throw their sparkling jet amid groves of myrtle, 
orange, and pomegranate. The subject he had chosen was then 
comparatively new to the English reader, and the materials it 
afforded were rich and varied enough for any historian and any 
= The fall of Alhambra, the exploits of the Marquis of Cadiz, 
sabella at the head of the Christian army, the meeting of Abdallah 
with Ferdinand, and the final capitulation of the Moorish capital, 
have all been celebrated in Castilian ballads, and bewailed by 
Spanish-Arabic poets ; but Washington Irving, the historian, has 
recorded them in language scarcely less poetic. He does not 
attempt to engraft on his story those philosophical reflections and 
disquisitions which characterize in general the histories of modern 
times, but he has availed himself of all the picturesque and 
animating movements of an era of chivalrous enterprise, and has 
fixed, in fairy colours, many of the floating opinions and chimerical 
fancies of the age. Hence, when he arrived in America, soon after 
the publication of this attractive work, he seemed to the citizens of 
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New York to have come fresh from the Moorish Court of Lions— 
himself the greatest lion of all. 

A vastly pleasant thing it must be to have thus reached, by easy 
steps, a high and honourable place on the hill of fame, to find a 
welcome from the wise and noble wherever one goes, friends 
swarming around one thick as bees, and all that one touches turning 
into gold. But the readers of Washington Irving have their plea- 
sures too, and not the least of their pleasures is in a biography, like 
that now before us, which lifts the veil from the private life of one 
whose writings they have admired, seats us near him when he is 
chatting at his own fireside, and lets us peep over his shoulder 
while he pens his most familiar correspondence. 

The following extract from a letter to Peter Irving is illustrative 
of Washington Irving’s happy disposition and patriotic feelings. 
It is dated August 15, 1832 :— 


“This place [Trenton Falls] has risen into notice since your 
departure from America. The falls are uncommonly beautiful, and 
are on West Canada Creek, the main branch of the Mohawk, within 
sixteen miles of Utica. My tour has thus far been through a 
continued succession of beautiful scenes ; indeed, the natural beauties 
of the United States strike me infinitely more than they did before 
my residence in Europe. The accommodations also for travellers have 
improved in a wonderful degree. In no country out of England have 
I found such excellent hotels and such good fare, in places remote from 
cities. I am nowin a clean, airy, well-furnished hotel, on a hill, with a 
broad, beautiful prospect in front, and forests on all the other sides. 
My travelling companions and myself have the house to ourselves. 
Our table is excellent, and we are enjoying as pure and delightful 
breezes as I did in the Alhambra. The murmur of the neighbouring 
falls lulls me to a delicious summer nap, and in the morning and 
evening I have glorious bathing in the clear waters of the little river. 
In fact, I return to all the simple enjoyments of old times with the 
renovated feelings of a schoolboy, and have had more hearty homebred 
delights of the kind since my return to the United States than I have 
had in the same space of time in the whole course of my life.” 


What freshness of heart at forty-nine, when most men are care- 
worn and jaded! Nor did his keen sensibility to enjoyment fade 
as years advanced and his hair grew silvery. We find him at fifty- 
seven writing thus to his sister from Tarrytown, on the Tappan 
Sea :— 


“We have so much sunshine and fine, warm weather during the 
genial months of the year, that we live more out of doors [than the 
English |, and in a more free and unceremonious style. Our very 
winters, though sometimes intensely cold, are brilliant and beautiful 
from the purity of the atmosphere and the prevalence of sunshine. 
For my part, I am almost a worshipper of the sun; I have lived so 
much of my life in climates where he was all-powerful, that I delight 
in his vivifying effect on the whole face of nature, and his gladdening 
influence on all animate creation. In no climate within the range of 
my experience is sunshine more beautiful in its effect on landscape 
than in this, owing to the transparency of the atmosphere, and at the 
same time, the variety of clouds with which our skies are diversified. 
To my mind, neither Spanish nor Italian skies—so bright and cloud- 
less—can compare with ours, for ever shifting in their tints, and, at 
times, so gorgeous with their floating regions of ‘ cloud-land.’” 


What spectacle can be more delightful to contemplate than an 
intellect, like that of Washington Irving, keen and brilliant, united 
to a temper singularly serene, and a heart capacious and tender, 
loving all countries and all men, but his own country and his 
fellow-countrymen best of all? He had an enviable knack of 
shutting his eyes to the sinister side of things. He was alive to 
the sorrows of his friends, and doubly alive to their virtues, but 
not to their faults. He viewed the picture of life, not with the 
stern glance of a critic—not to detect its defects and shadows, but 
to catch its beauties and its lights. 


The welcome with which Washington Irving was received by his 
literary compeers in America was such as redounded to their 
honour without exceeding his deserts. They hailed with great 
satisfaction the appearance of his “Tour on the Prairies.” In its 
general character and aspect the work was original. It was not 
strictly a book of travels, for it contained too little statistics in 
proportion to its abundant painting of manners and scenery ; it 
was not a novel, for it was all true. It was a sort of sentimental 
journey, a romantic excursion, in which the elements of several 
kinds of writing were gaily and felicitously blended into a produe- 
tion like unto nothing but itself. The Americans were already 
proud of Irving’s sketches of English life, and of the gorgeous 
canvass on which he had wrought the glowing imagery of Moorish 
tinies ; but to pride was added rapture, when they saw him laden 
with the poetic treasures of the primitive wilderness, and they 
thanked him most cordially for turning those barbarous steppes 
into classic land, and joining his inspiration to that of Cooper in 
breathing life and fire into scenes which were not known before 
to exist, for imaginative purposes. 

In America, as elsewhere, many persons are greatly afraid of 
their neighbours’ hearts being too large. While we have been 
apprehending a French invasion, and could all but see the enemies’ 
fleet bearing down upon our coasts, Napoleon III. has, in Paris, 
been enduring the reproach of an “ Anglomane.” Washington 
Irving also often required to be defended from the like charge ; and, 
in the address which the poet Bryant delivered on the occasion of 
his death, he adopted an apologetic tone, and rejoiced that the 
Americans had such a writer to bridge over the chasm between 
“the two great nations,” and that. fellow-countryman so illustrious 
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had lived so long in England, was so much beloved there, and 
sought so earnestly to bring the people of the two countries to a 
better understanding with each other, and to wean them from the 
animosities of narrow minds.” He was sure, he said, that there was 
not a large-minded and large-hearted man in all the country who 
could read over the “Sketch Book,” and all the other writings of 
Irving, and disown one of the magnanimous sentiments they express 
with regard to England, or desire to abate the glow of one of his 
warm and cheerful pictures of English life. This was very true and 
very fine ; but all Americans are not William Cullen Bryants, and 
“a large-minded and large-hearted man” is no small requirement. 
We should uncommonly like to know what proportion they bear, 
in any country, to the whole population. 

Among the many interesting notices given by the editor of 
Irving and his contemporaries, those relating to Dickens ought 
not to be passed over. He has preserved some very characteristic 
letters from our own familiar “Boz” which give us some idea of 
the rich treat that must be enjoyed by those who may read his 
correspondence. In them, as in all his writings, humour and pathos 
go hand in hand, and prove that if no one ever laughed at men 
more than he, few also feel towards them so kindly. But no anec- 
dotes which Mr. Pierre Irving has recorded of his uncle are more 
worthy of remembrance than those respecting his resignation of 
“The Conquest of Mexico” to the hands of his brother historian, 
Prescott. ‘They had already appeared in the lists as rivals, the 
conquest of Granada having been treated of at length in Prescott’s 


“ History of Ferdinand and Isabella ;” and the praise bestowed by | 


the public on each competitor for fame had been so great that, had 
they been jealous of each other’s reputation, it might very well have 
made them eager to break a lance again in historic combat. Yet 
the moment Washington Irving was informed that Mr. Prescott 
was busy with “Cortez,” he yielded to a warm and generous 
impulse and abandoned the theme in his favour. It was his 
favourite subject, and had delighted his imagination ever 
since he was a boy. He had brought home books from Spain 
to aid him in it, and looked upon it as the pendent to his 
“Columbus.” He had made it his daily occupation for three 
months, and, in its completion and publication, he saw the means 
of recruiting his waning finances. The sacrifice he made, therefore, 
was one of no ordinary kind. Yet he never regretted it, feeling 
persuaded that Mr. Prescott would produce a work more valuable, 
on the whole, than he could himself achieve. In this opinion, 
perhaps, he did not err. He will be remembered by posterity 
rather as the author of “Tales and Sketches” than as the 
biographer of Mahomet and Washington. His imagination was 
too lively and sparkling to be curbed by sober facts in detail ; and 
though the vivacity of the fancy can never be too great for poetry 
and fiction, it may, in composing history, become a serious embar- 
rassment. We had rather see “ English and French character” 
hit off by Irving, Ximenes and Pizarro weighed in the balance by 
Prescott. ’ 

The third is not the last volume of the “ Life of Washington 
Irving.” It terminates with his sixty-fourth year; and we look 
forward with pleasure to the completion of a work which will be 
worthy to take its stand beside “ Hayley’s Life of Cowper,” 
* Lockhart’s Scott,” and “ Moore’s Byron.” 








PHILLIPPS ON JURISPRUDENCE.* 


THE author of this volume comes before the world bearing a 
name which is a passport to attention. The work on evidence of 
the late Mr. Samuel March Phillipps is one of the few text-books 
of which the English lawyer may feel proud ; and as it was written 


with a scientific apprehension of its subject, it readily receives the | 


alterations due to legislation, and will long preserve its place in 
the lawyer’s library. If, as we believe, Mr. C. S. March Phillipps 
be a son of the deceased author, he will probably be satisfied with 
our assurance that his work is worthy of his parent stock. We 
recognize in it the same mastery of his subject, the same clearness 
of definition, the same vigorous analysis pursuing to their ultimate 
tests the knotty problems which jurisprudence presents to the 
student. 

But although Mr. Phillipps possesses such advantages.of name 
and character, we fear he will estrange some hasty critics by the 
frank avowal contained in the introduction to his work, that he is 
an independent moralist. Such an avowal ought to have little 
influence on the reception of the book, but there are few readers 
so unprejudiced that they can calmly follow the reasoning of an 
author from whose judgment on some question of fundamental 
interest they dissent. In truth, however, the rules of justice are 
the same, whether they are regarded as truths instinctively acknow- 
ledged by the natural man, or are believed to be deductions from 
what experience and reflection have shown to be advantageous to 
human society. If the complicated questions which arise between 
man and man be correctly unravelled, and reduced to these elemental 
rules for their solution, it is immaterial what sanction the reasoner 
attributes to the rules themselves. As we recognize in the body 
of Mr. Phillipps’s book an analysis which can rarely, if ever, be 
impugned, we are not disturbed at meeting the following profession 
of faith in the introduction :— 


“TI believe that there exist certain general rules of justice which 
now are, which always have been, and which always will be, instinc- 
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tively recognized by the human conscience. I further believe that 
these rules are such as seem to be capable of being applied by the 
human intellect to every possible combination of facts upon which a 
question of right can arise between two human beings, and that by 
such reasoning the abstract rights of one human being as against 
another may, under any conceivable circumstances, be logically defined. 
In other words, I believe in the existence and in the utility of that 
moral principle which is commonly termed natural justice.” 


It would be interesting and probably instructive to inquire, 
were it not here out of place, how it is that the theory of indepen- 
dent morality has passed into such general neglect, or at all events 
has been scouted by the more noisy expositors of opinion. It 
would seem as if the current intellect were unable to grasp two 
sets of ideas which are complementary rather than antagonistic : 
in the progress of historical inquiry the revelation of varieties of 
moral opinion and of the fantastic forms of ancient law has led 
students to abandon all belief in the existence of necessary truths 
of morality. Such an abandonment has been deemed inevitable, 
but reflection will perhaps show that it was quite uncalled-for. 
The discordant dogmas of historical morality no more conflict with 
the existence of necessary moral truths, than the varied cosmical 
theories of the old philosophers prove the impossibility of the 
Newtonian theory of the universe. We need not, however, pur- 
sue any further an investigation which is but ancillary to the body 
of the book before us. 


A — objection might be made to the style in which 
parts of Mr. Phillipps’ book are written. The author seems in 
danger of falling into a mannerism which is not the less offensive 
because it is adopted by many contemporary writers for the press. 
The faults of such inveterate offenders do not perhaps admit of 
correction, but there is hope that the author of a maiden book 
may retrace his steps. Mr. Phillipps should beware lest his 
vicious tendencies get the mastery over him and he become in- 
extricably wedded to a stilted and priggish style. Its most pro- 
minent characteristics are balanced sentences involving as much 
progression as may be represented by the motion of a see-saw, 
and circumlocutory phrases to designate objects which might be 
named in a word. Thus, would you speak of Junius, call him 
“an anonymous politician whose elaborate rhetoric is now admired 
as little as he deserves ;’ would you refer to Wordsworth’s protest 
against the railway to Windermere, say, “‘The poetical inhabit- 
ant of a Cumbrian villa has been heard to make public com- 
plaint of the railroads which enable our toilsome artisans to enjoy 
the scenery of the Northern Lakes ;’ would you compare a mem- 
ber of the English common-law bar with a foreign jurist, write, 
“ Screwing truth out of a rogue in a witness-box, for the purpose 
of hammering it into fools in a jury box, is by no means the 
highest possible exercise of the human intellect.... But it is an 
art whose successful exercise is quite as useful, and deserves quite 
as much credit, as the elaborate composition of false logic and 
false metaphysics.” These puerilities are at first laughable, but 
they may soon become tedious if not repulsive. A perfect style, as 
Mr. Phillipps himself says, is simply the true reflection of the 
writer's thought ; and the priggishness we have been condemning 
hints at a fearful possibility of conceit, impertinence, and affec- 
tation. 


It is pleasant to turn from these censures to a statement of the 
great and undoubted power displayed by Mr. Phillipps. As an 
analytical and deductive reasoner he shows a freshness and vigour 
which are rarely encountered. What is jurisprudence is his first 
inquiry, and having answered this question with the detail espe- 
cially necessary to the moralist, who is compelled to use as tech- 
nical terms words which are vaguely employed in = seed lan- 
guage, he proceeds to build wp the science in a way thoroughly 
scientific. The axioms or moral maxims which form his founda- 
tions are stated. Then follow the problems arising out of the 
simplest circumstances,—the questions of right between man and 
man considered as two persons by themselves apart, living, to use 
a convenient but often misused phrase, in a state of nature, living, 
to use the bold but accurate language of Euler, under conditions 
which are actually impossible, but scientifically true. A new 
division of the subject follows, when we introduce the existence 
of things ; our author has then to consider the rights which can 
arise between two human beings with we to those things or 
real rights. A most important step is taken, when the existence 
of sexual and family relations is taken into account, and the rights 
consequent —_ these relations are discussed. This investigation 
completes what Mr. Phillipps calls natural jurisprudence, the 
science of rights whose inception and existence are independent of 
the division of mankind under separate governments. The second 
book treats of civil jurisprudence, and investigates the conse- 
quences attendant upon the existence of independent states: this 
book is again divided into sections in which are successively dis- 
cussed international rights, municipal rights, and dominatory 
rights. Some objection might be raised to the nomenclature 
natural and civil jurisprudence, and it is perhaps to be regretted 
that other terms were not used. The divisions to which these 
names are attached are, however, sharply defined, and the passage 
from one to the other is the most convenient if not the only way of 
treating the subject, nor is it easy to see what better terms 
could be used ; the author is, therefore, justified in requiring his 
readers to accept them as denoting the divisions which he has 
made. With the investigation of civil jurisprudence Mr. Phillipps 
closes his book ; but, as he himself pointed out, he has by no means 
exhausted his subject. What he happily calls conventional juris- 
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prudence remains to be explored. Man not only exists with his kind 
as an owner of things, a husband, a father, a citizen, but he enters 
into innumerable relations with his fellows, he joins with them in 
worship, in labour, in exchange. “But it would not,” says Mr. 
Phillipps, ‘be difficult to lay down certain general principles, by 
which all the conventional usages which are known to have existed, 
or which can be conceived as existing, among mankind, might be 
accurately divided into classes, and to illustrate each class by 
the example of some particular usage familiar to any modern 
lawyer.” Some such sequel to his present work, he hints, he may 
hereafter give us, and we hope the interval will not be long before 
we receive this final section. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the service which may accrue from 
a book like that before us; more especially to a nation whose 
literature is strangely defective in works on the science of law. 
The English lawyer possesses in his library many able mono- 
graphs, to use a word of the day, on isolated legal subjects, 
though the method of even these rarely deserves commendation, 
but he can point to few treatises which reveal an apprehension of 
the complete range of jurisprudence. The student is bewildered 
by the jumble of fragments presented to his notice: the 
practitioner is content to know the bit upon which he settles 
without inquiring into its relation with surrounding subjects. It 
is owing to the want of legal method, justified perhaps in some 
measure by a distrust of false methods, that English law has 
grown into its present amorphous condition, nor can we hope that 
it will attain any simplicity until our law-makers have recovered 
a mastery of the anatomy of law. The Lord Chancellor may be 
able to purge the statute-book of enactments which have been 
repeated or have passed into desuetude : the task is comparatively 
easy through the historical character of the statute-book itself, 
but what hope have we that the jungle will not soon grow again ? 
The existing statutes on bankruptcy are modern, but they are 
sufficiently confused to show us the evils generated by unscientific 
draughtsmen. If we pass to the condition of case law, we find it 
in a confusion compared with which the statute-book is simplicity. 
Nor does Lord Westbury inspire us with a belief in the means by 
which he proposes to abate the nuisance. When two statutes are 
inconsistent, the earlier is repealed by the later ; but when judges 
have followed diverse analogies in arriving &t their judgments, a 
committee of law-makers is necessary to determine which train of 
reasoning shall be adopted. 

It is evident that a treatise on the plan of Mr. Phillipps’ book 
might be written by one incompletely acquainted with the muni- 
cipal law of any particular country, and we find Mr. Phillipps on 
one or two occasions betrayed into inaccuracies in his statement of 
what is the English law. Before concluding our notice we may 
point out these errors, and such blemishes unaffecting the sterling 
value of the book may be removed in a second edition, Mr. 
Phillipps (p. 204) writes :— 


“It is usual, in what are termed strict settlements of landed pro- 
perty, to limit the estate to the father for life, with remainder to his 
unborn sons successively in tail-male. During the father’s life the 
next in succession under the entail cannot [without his father’s 
consent | dispose of the property so as to bind the other sons or even 
his own descendants.” 


The words we have put in italics contain an error which is 
repeated a little lower down in the same paragraph. The truth is 
that a son who is tenant in tail in succession to his father’s life estate 
can, without his father’s consent, defeat his own descendants ; he 
can acquire and dispose of what is called a base fee—that is, an 
estate which shall last as long as his descendants remain in exist- 
ence, The mistake in this instance is of very little importance to 
Mr. Phillipps’ book, but a misapprehension of the English law on 
domicil is of more gravity, because he founds on his error an 
accusation against the English doctrine on belligerent rights. At 
page 341 Mr. Phillipps describes a person as domiciled in a place 
when “remaining there without the intention to depart at the end 
of any fixed time, or upon the occurrence of any particular event,” 
and proceeding upon this assumption, he justly denounces the 
English and Anglo-American rule—that one belligerent state is 
entitled to seize and confiscate the property of a neutral citizen 
domiciled in the other. “ It would be monstrous,” he adds, “ to 
hold that by the simple act of fixing my permanent abode at 
Naples, I necessarily make myself responsible to all the world for 
the conduct of the Neapolitan Government.” But the whole accu- 
sation falls to the ground when it is known that the English law 
requires not only permanent residence in a foreign country, but 
an intention to adopt the citizenship of that country before a 
domicil in it is acquired. This has been more than once decided, 
but the question was permanently set at rest by the decision of 
the House of Lords in the early part of the present session in 
Moorhouse v. Lord (1 N.R. 555). A man must, as Lord Cran- 
worth said, intend guatenus in illo ecuere patriam. He must mean, 
for example, to use the words of the same noble lord and of Lord 
Kingsdown, to cease to be a Scotchman and become a Frenchman. 
It is plain that there is no impropriety, indeed it is the necessary 
Se guar of such a principle, that one belligerent state should 
have the same rights against a man domiciled in the other as it 

would have against a natural born subject of it. 

_ We had marked one or two more passages for comment, but our 
limits warn us to conclude, which we do by again recommending 
to the reader a work calculated in the highest degree by its fresh- 
ness and vigour to stimulate, and by its range and depth of sub- 
Ject to give food for thought, 








HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES.* 


As Miss Yonge has given us two very interesting volumes 
upon Christian names, without once quoting the celebrated and 
still unanswered question of Shakespeare’s Juliet, the reviewer 1s 
bound to an equal reticence. The truth is, we all feel that there is 
a great deal in names. “Could I unfold,” says Carlyle, “ the 
influence of names, I were a second Trismegistus. They are the 
most important of all clothings. Science—poetry itself, if thou 
consider it is but a right naming. Adam’s first task was giving 
names to natural appearances.” Yes, they are important with 
many persons, sensitive souls with whom a straws weight turns 
the balance. They are really very important with Englishmen, 
because we—the English—are a nation of eccentric people, 
owning the importance of trifles, and observant in a curious 
degree. Who but one of English blood could have written 
“Tristram Shandy,” and have developed the ever-glorious Shan- 
dean theory of names? “ In respect to the choice and imposition of 
Christian names,” said Mr. Shandy, “a great deal more depends 
than what superficial minds are capable of conceiving. How 
many Ceesars and Pompeys,” he would say, “have by the inspira- 
tion of their names been rendered worthy of them ; and how many 
would have done exceeding well in the world, had not thew 
characters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemus'd ito 
nothing !” 

We must bear the irresistible conclusion of the above paragraph 
in mind before we read Miss Yonge’s book, To know properly 
how to impose a name, one must be learned in the true meaning of 
the name, and as to do so requires the preliminary study of Hebrew, 
Ancient Persian, Keltic, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Slavonic 
tongues, including such dialects as Russ, Bohemian, Lettish, Frisian, 
Ancient Irish, Manx, Gaelic, Provencal, and Wallachian, perhaps 
the student had better take Miss Yonge’s book as a short cut and 
royal road to all that is wanted. That she has done it well there 
can be little doubt. Twenty years is a long time, in these days of 
hasty literature, to devote to a book; those years she has devoted. 
Yet the subject is one upon which time must absolutely be spent. 
Of course, no one head can, by any amount of puzzling and hard 
work, do all that has to be and has been done, and the authoress of 
this book has been obliged to the labours of Sharon Turner, Mr. 
Kemble, Thierry, and Michaelis, on similar subjects, to notes in 
Alban Butler, Dr. Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary, to Camden, Verstegen, 
and others. There has been a good deal of sound British Musuem 
work, and various scholars have given that ready help which 
learned men always afford to a learned lady. The result has been 
the most complete book upon names that has ever been seen, not 
perfect truly, but yet far more ample and more philosophical in 
arrangement than any yet produced, and one which does much 
credit to the industry, insight, and tact of the authoress. 

There is, of course, a meaning in every name, which unless men 
“ observingly distil it out,” will be as hidden as the virtues of a 
flower. This fact is so obvious, that it has not escaped the learned 
Dr. M. F. Tupper, who thus discourses of names, although Miss 
Yonge has not given him the honour of quotation :— 


** Who would call the Tench a Whale, or style a torch Orion ? 
Yet many a silly parent has dealt likewise with his nurseling. 
Give a child a fit distinguishment, make him sole tenant of a name ; 
For it were a sore hindrance to hold it in common with a hundred. 
In the Babel of confused identities little is feasible, 
The felon shall detract from the philanthropist, 
And the Sage share honours with the Simple ;” 


that is to say, that Smith could not be so great a man and a poet 
as Tupper. But notwithstanding the “ Babel of confused identi- 
ties,” the Smiths come out strong. We have four Sydney Smiths 
who have distinguished themselves; and from Joe Smith the 
Mormonite to Albert Smith the comic lecturer, that great family 
has been productive of great men. Moreover, as the words whale 
and tench are not to our eyes so very indicative of size except from 
association, so also it seems difficult to make a nurseling the sole 
tenant of a name, since there are but thousands of names where we 
have millions of people. In fact, Tupperian philosophy is too 
great to be reflective, but should any one still wish to give names 
with a meaning, we will help him or her to the possibility of so 
doing by running through a few of the most curious and most 
common. Should our readers, after this, still wish their offspring 
to be “sole tenant of a name,” we can only advise them to follow 
the example and borrow the inventive genius of Mrs. Kenwigs, 
who, as Mr. Dickens tells us with some unction, being parturient, 
had invented a name which might be turned either way, and 
called her girl “ Morleena,” a prenomen, by the way, not included 
in Miss Yonge’s list. 

Our most common Christian name with the men is John, with 
women Mary. John is Hebrew. Its origin is somewhat curious, 
and its prevalence well accounted for, for it signifies “ the 
Lord’s grace ;” and it has perhaps more varieties and different 
terminations than any other name. Here is part of its history :— 


“ Returning to the source of these names, a curious identification 
may be pointed out which brings out another similarity between the 
genealogy in St. Luke iii., and in 1 Chronicles iii. In the list of 
Zerubbabel’s sons in the Book of Chronicles, no Rhesa occurs, but 
there isa Hananiah. Now, Rhesa is not a proper name, but Chaldee 
for a prince, and was probably originally the epithet attached to 





* History of Christian Names. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 1863, 
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Zerubbabel, as the prince of the captivity, and here put in by some 
transcriber as a separate name either of himself or his son. And 
Hananiah thus answers to the Joanna, son of Khesa, of St. Luke, the 
divine syllable thus coming at the beginning instead of the end of the 
word. 

“ ’Iwavva, or lavyne for the masculine, Iwavva for the feminine, 
were already frequent among the natives of Judea, though it appears 
not used in the family of Zacharias when he was commanded so to 
call his son. 

“The Evangelist, who was surnamed Mark, and Joanna, the wife of 
Herod’s steward, both had received it independently, and thus it 
became a most universal baptismal name, given from the first in the 
East and at Rome. There were many noted bishops so called in the 
fourth century, the earliest time when men began to be baptized in 
memory of departed saints, rather than by the old Roman names. 
The first whose name is preserved is Joannes of Egypt, one of the 
hermits of the Thebaid; the next is the great deacon of Antioch, the 
patron of Constantinople, Joannes Chrysostomos (John of thegolden 
mouth), whose Greek surname, given him for his eloquence, has caused 
him to be best known as St. Chrysostom, and has perpetuated in 
Italy, Grisostomo; in Spanish, Crisostomo; whilst the Slavonian 
nations translate the name and make it Zlatoust. 


** Joannes the silent, in the East, Johannes, the first of an immense | 


list of popes so called, and so maltreated by the Goths that he died in 
consequence, and the beneficent patriarch of Alexandria, Joannes 
called the Almoner, all occasioned the name to be had in reverence. 
The last mentioned was originally the patron of the order of Hos- 
pitallers, though when these Franks were living at enmity to the 
Greek Church, they discarded him in favour of the Baptist. Each of 
the two Scriptural saints had two holidays—the Baptist on his na- 
tivity and on his decollation; the Evangelist, on the 27th of December, 
as well as on the 6th of May, in remembrance of his confession in the 
cauldron of boiling oil. 

“Thus the festivals were so numerous that children had an extra 
chance of the name, which the Italians called Giovanni, or for short, 
Vanni; and the French, Jehan. 

** It was still so infrequent at the time of the Norman Conquest, that 
among the under-tenants in Domesday Book, to 68 Williams, 48 
Roberts, and 28 Walters, there are only 10 Johns, but it was flourishing 
in the Eastern Church, where one of the Komneni was called, some 
say from his beauty, others from the reverse, Kaloioannes;or hand- 
some John, a form which was adopted bodily by his descendants, the 
Komneni of Trebizond. 

‘It had come into Ireland at first as Maol-Eonin (shaveling, or 
disciple of John), the Baptist sharing with St. Patrick the patronage 
of the island; but Shawn or Seoin soon prevailed in Ireland, as did 
Tan in Scotland; bat not till the Crusades did French or English 
adopt it to any great extent, or the English begin to anglicise it in 
general by contracting the word and writing it John. 

“The misfortunes of the English Lackland and French captive of 
Poictiers caused a superstition that theirs was an ill-omened royal 
name, and when John Stuart came to the Scottish throne, he termed 
himself Robert III., without, however, averting the doom of his still 
more unhappy surname. It did not fare amiss with any Castillian 
Juan or Portuguese Jao; and in Bohemia a new saint arose called 
Johanko von Nepomuk, the Empress’s confessor, who was thrown 
from the bridge of Prague by the insane Emperor Wenzel for refusing 
to betray her secrets.” 


Hansom, Ian, Iwavyng, Ans, Iric, Jack, Iofa, Enskies, Shawn, 
Vanjucha, Vanjuscha, and one or two dozen other varieties, all 
mean the same universal John. From Jack o’ Lanthorn to John a 
Nokes, Johannis Blume (a daisy), John’s Wort, and Gansbeere (a 
gooseberry), John is also common in country life. The commonest 
of all Christian names, it has furnished by far the most prolific of 
surnames, for of course “ Jones” is John, and so is Johns, Jackson, 
Johnson, Jenkins, Jansen, celebrated, as Jansenius, and founder 














of those Jansenists to whom the Jesuits so particularly object. | 
The female form, Johanna, runs into forty-seven different forms in | 


the fourteen languages and dialects given by Miss Yonge ; of these 
Joan is the most open-mouthed, and the Russian Anniuscha the 
most uncommon, whilst the Scotch “Jessie” is the prettiest. 
Shakespeare invented the name of Jessica, as he did many other 
names equally pretty. Whether Jessica be intended as an 
improvement upon Jessie, in which case it would be included as 
one of the forms of John, or put forward as the feminine of Jesse the 
father of David, our authoress does not determine, although 
regarded as a Jewess, and in connection with her tribe and her 
father there can, we think, be no question. Having the same 
prefix as Jesse, it may be construed to have the same meaning, 
viz., “the Lord is.” 

Mary, signifying bitterness, is not only one of the prettiest, but 
certainly the most common and general of the Christian names of 
women. It is, as everybody knows, commonly applied on the 
Continent to men, and many a brave marshal of France has been 
named Marie. Some of the transmutations of this name are 
interesting :— 


“Probably the addition of the German diminutive chen, in French 
nt, formed the name of 


*¢ ¢ A bonny fine maid of noble degree, 
Maid Marion called by name.’ 


Very soon had her fame travelled abroad, for in 1332 the play of 
‘Robin et Marion’ was performed by the students of Angers, one of 
them appearing as a fillette déguisée; the origin of Marionettes, pup- 
pets disguised to play the part of Maid Marion, is thus explained. 
Chey may, however, have received their name from the habit of calling 
small images of the Blessed Virgin Mariettes, or Marionettes. Several 
streets of old Paris, in which were such images, were called Rue des 











Mariettes, or later, Rue des Marionettes. All puppets there came to 
be called Mariettes and Marmousets ; and two streets of Paris were 
down to the last century called Rue des Marmousets. Henry Etienne 
says, ‘Never did the Egyptians take such cruel vengeance for the 
murder of their cats, as has been seen wreaked in our days on those 
who had mutilated some Marmousct or Marionette.’ Even the bauble 
of a licensed fool was a Marotte, from the little head at its point, and 
the supernatural dolls of sorcerers, in the form of toads or apes, were 
described as Marionettes in an account of a trial for witchcraft in 1600. 
Marion became a common name in France, and contracted into Manon, 
and expanded into Marionette, as ina poem of the thirteenth century 
where Marion is thus addressed; and in Scotland, where ‘ Maid 
Marion, fair as ivory bone,’ likewise figured in rustic pageantry, she 
took a stronger hold than anywhere else, is in common life yclept 
Menie, and has escaped her usual fate of confusion with Marianne. 
With us, the Blessed Virgin’s name, having come through the French, 
was spelt in their fashion till the translation of the Bible made our 
national Mary familiar. Mary II. was the first of our queens who 
dropped the ie.” 


Our Latin Maria is a late introduction, so late as the last 
century—as indeed Sir Walter Scott has remarked, in “St. 
Ronan’s Well,” it belongs to the time when everything lost its 
simplicity, and had a Latin termination clapped to it. aria del 
Incarnacion is of course Spanish, yet from it Miss Yonge traces the 
name “Carnation,” borne by a family of Gypsies. Since the pro- 
mulgation of the new doctrine we have also Maria de la Conception, 
in Italy Concetta. Old Nostradamus, the astrologer, was in reality 
Michel de Nostre Dame ; and our old oath, “ Marry come up,” is 
an invocation to Mary the Queen of Heaven. The custom of 
adding Maria to a man’s name began about 1300; and even the 
old Latin families Marii and Virginii have been pressed into her 
service, and made to do honour as Mario and Virginio. 

It will be now perhaps as well, seeing that it is impossible to 
present our readers with the contents of two volumes in a review of 
two columns, to point out what they are, and how arranged. In 
the first we have a very useful glossary of Christian names, with 
their meanings. This runs to 144 pages of double columns and 
small print, and to each name is not only attached its meaning and 
derivation, but a reference to its history in the first or second 
volume. The chapters on Hebrew, Greek, and Latin nomenclature 
are very interesting, but we may mention that many Latin names 
are omitted. Amongst them, belonging to ladies, are those of 
Fotis, celebrated by Apuleius—a word of Grecian derivation ; and 
our old friend Canidia, who is so prominently met with in Horace ; 
Pyrrha (Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, &c.), and Leuconoe, 
also Horatian names, are left out ; but sweet Lalage, signifying 
lightness, and Glycera, sweetness, are inserted. With a little 
trouble this list of omissions might be greatly increased, and it will 
be well if some friend aids the authoress in adding them. 

The second volume is occupied with the history of Kellie, 
of Gaelic, and of Teutonic names ; names of Cymric romance, from 
Teuton mythology ; heroic names from the Nibelungen, in which, 
by the way, flourishes the name of that celebrated. confectioner 
whose wares have graced so many a wedding table — Gunter, 
formerly of the Nibelungen, but now of Berkeley-square. We have 
also chapters on descriptive names, names from the Slavonic, from 
the Karling romances, and modern nomenclature ; all these contain 
matter worth reading. Miss Yonge goes fairly, as we have shown, 
into the meaning of names. Thus, in tracing the root of Helen, a 
beautiful name, celebrated for ever with all who love poetry, she 
tells us that it comes from the name of the sun god ‘H\vog (Helios), 
from the root ede, light, whence we have the Teutonic adjective, 
hell, bright or clear, and the Keltic nesl, the sun. From ee sprung 
‘EXevn, Helene, the feminine of Helenos, although A‘schylus made 
it éXe-vag, the ship-destroying. 


“‘ Wherefore else this fatal name, 
That Helen and destruction all the same ? ” 


“A woman,” says Miss Yonge, “may be a proverb for any 
amount of evil or misfortune ; but as long as she is a proverb for 
beauty her name will be copied, and Helena never died away in 
Greece, and became copied by the Roman ladies when they grew 
capable of a little variety.” At last the wife of Constantius 
Chlorus and the mother of Constantine bore it; she was the 
restorer of the shrines of Jerusalem. It was she who “ invented” 
the cross ; and St. Helena holding the true cross in her hand has 
been henceforth revered by east and west. This name is common 
in British and Erse history. It is the gentle Elayne, mother of 
Sir Galahad ; itis the Eileen O’Brin of Ireland, the Bird Helen of 
Scotland, and even the Eily O’Connor of Mr. Boucicault’s 
successful drama. 

We have, only to gratify the ladies, to mention the meanings of a 
few of their names before we leave this interesting subject, and at 
its most interesting part. Charlotte, whence Lotty, a pretty 
name, means in Teutonic, German, French, and English, a man ; 
Ruth, Hebrew, is beauty; Laura, Latin, a laurel; Fanny is 
free ; and Florence is flourishing ; Gretchen is a pearl ; Frederica 
is a ce ruler; Estella is a star; Ethel is noble ; Margaret is a 
pee (thrice noble Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, as Charles 

mb would say); Gwendolen is white-browed ; Guniulda, battle- 
maid ; whilst the aristocratically favoured names of Georgina and 
Georgiana signify, like their derivative, George, a husbandman, 
For the rest of the names of women and their significations, are 
they not found in the two volumes before us, which will be 
doubtless in inuch request at Mudie’s and the other London 
libraries ? 
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SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER.* 


Untin we come very nearly to the end of this story, it appears 
to us the common narrative of a young couple mutually attached 
and engaged to be married, but seeing the years gliding age them 
without the fulfilment of their contract, because the lady has no 
fortune and the gentleman is poor. We are constantly in hope 
that something will turn up to reward their love and patience, the 
more’ so as they are both meritorious persons. But when, after 
many disappointments, fortune smiles at last, the author marries 
them out of hand ; and when we next see “ Sir Everard’s Daughter,” 
we find her a widow, in a gloomy and despairing state of mind, 
sending for a clergyman who isa total stranger to her, making confes- 
sion to him of a crime of which the author does not tell us whether 
she was guilty or not, and proposing to surrender herself to justice, 
and make public reparation for her offence on the scaffold. It is, 
indeed, hinted that her guilt—which was neither more nor less 
than hurrying her sick brother out of the world by giving him 
the wrong medicine—consisted only in thought. The day after her 
confession, she writes to the Rev. Bernard Leslie to say that she 
has been under a “ terrible delusion,” and that the disease of her 
mind is the merited penalty of her wickedness, in having vaguely 
thought that which was evil. The story then, we take it, is meant 
to illustrate the danger of harbouring improper thoughts. The 
moral is excellent, but the illustration is not apt. The author 
cannot persuade us that Lucy Everard ever seriously thought of 
poisoning her brother. He attempts to do so by showing that ona 

revious occasion something like a wish entered her mind that old 
ark Cudworth, a miser, with half a million, would die and leave 
his money to Hugh Argentine, his nephew, and her lover. Sir 
Everard was talking to Lucy on the nature of entailed property, 
and regretting that he could not share his estate between her and 


her brother. “ But still, beauty,” he continued, “ we mayn’t leave 
off hoping. Why, before another month is over, who knows but 


that infernal old screw, that old scoundrel, Mark Cudworth, will 
have dropped and left Hugh all his money?” Lucy is shocked, 
angry. e subject, she says, is too solemn, too awful for such 
oe vile : and the earnestness of her tone is such that Sir 
Everard is startled and rebuked :— 


* He saw that the careless speech, which to his man’s rough nature 
possessed little meaning, bad jarred on some delicate fibre of her 
sensitive nature. Possibly he had struck home to some secret hope 
cherished in her pure breast,—a hope which with deep shame she 
knew to have crept into her heart, though she had never dared to scan 
it, never even dared to acknowledge its existence. 

“ With a hurried apology, the old man begged her to forget what he 
had said, to be assured that she had put a too strong—a cruel—an 
unjust interpretation upon his words. Surely she did not so far mis- 
understand her father, as to imagine him capable of selfishness from 
the hatefulness of which she herself started away in affright. 

** No, no,—she was wrong, foolish, hasty! She acknowledged that 
she was so. 

** She was silent for a minute. 

** During the pause she became calm; but her face was still pale 
with agitation, and her clear guileless eyes were still burning with 
emotion, when she came up to Sir Everard (who still remained seated), 
and taking his right hand in hers, and bending over him, said in clear, 
soft accents—which he remembered well in after-days, when the angel 
of death was in the house, and his pride was bowed to the dust ;— 
‘ Father, a little wicked thought soon becomes a great one—a strong 
tree, of rapid growth and mighty branches, bearing fruit that is 
deadly sin. Let us pray not to be led into temptation. Do you 
remember Pharaoh’s dream ?—‘ And, behold, there came up out of 
the river seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they fed in a 
meadow. And, behold, seven other kine came up after them out of 
the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed; and stood by the other kine 
upon the brink of the river. And the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed 
kine did eat up the seven well-favoured and fat kine.’ Father, the 
well-favoured kine were the pure, sacred aspirations and pious 
resolves of a human life, and the seven ill-favoured kine were wicked 
thoughts—and one such had by itself been able to accomplish’ the 
work of destruction.’ ” 


This is not the way in which a light-hearted and thoroughly 
excellent, as well as beautiful girl, would treat her father’s casual 
remark, If Sir Everard had proposed to invite Mark Cudworth to 
dinner, and to put strychnine in his soup, Lucy’s conduct would 
have been natural. But when he merely hinted at the fact that an 
aged miser could not, in the course of nature, live long, and that 
his wealth would probably come to his only relative, there was 
nothing in that to shock the tenderest conscience. On the 
contrary, we should strongly suspect the sincerity of any young 
lady who would treat with horror the suggestion that the death of 
an unloving and unlovable old man, selfish and avaricious, might 
remove the obstacle to her marriage. Equally unnatural is the 
attempt to show that the wicked thought which Lucy so stoutly 
resisted, and which in fact was very harmless, ripened in her mind 
till, after nursing her only brother with the utmost tenderness 
through a long sickness, she seriously harboured the idea of 
expediting his death, for the sake of the estate, by giving him the 
wrong medicine, though his recovery was hopeless. Unfortunately, 
this flaw in the story deprives it of its interest at the most interest- 
ing point. And the idea that a woman, labouring under a “ terrible 
delusion,” would live for years with her husband, bear him several 
children, and never confide to him that secret which she afterwards 
imparted to a stranger, is out of all bounds of probability. 
hese grave errors apart, the story is agreeably told. Lucy, till 
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her delusions come upon her, is a sprightly, loveable girl ; her 
father, a fine specimen of an English gentleman, who does what he 
can in his old age to atone for the follies and extravagancies of his 
youth ; and Aunt Mabel a very gem of an old-maid. 








HOME WALKS AND HOLIDAY RAMBLES.* 


Tat a world of knowledge of the most interesting kind 
lies around us in the commonest objects which daily meet our 
view, is well-known. But common as these objects are, and perhaps 
because they are so, we pass them by without note. Yet the 
sparrow that haunts our gardens, the caterpillar that preys upon 
our plants,'the insect that destroys our rose bushes, are quite as much 
amongst the wonders of creation as their larger fellow-creatures, 
who at this season fill the gardens of the Zoological Society with 
crowds, of visitors. Nor is it difficult to get at their history 
and understand their habits of life. There are many works which, 
without being encumbered by technical learning, are handbooks to 
the study of natural history as an intellectual out-door amusement. 
The book before us is one of them. “ Notes,” writes the 
author in his preface, “ on such common objects as wayside insects, 
and the birds which frequent our gardens and groves, may not 
excite wonderment, or gratify a taste for novelty, like the fictitious 
histories of boy-adventurers now so common ; but they are calcu- 
lated to have a healthier effect on the minds of young people.” We 
cordially agree with him, and we are sure that no one will peruse his 
volume without being smitten with a love for the knowledge which 
he imparts with so much grace. 


It is a book which may be taken up at any point, as the author 
took his rambles. Open it at any page, and there is something to 
repay you. At p. 68, we have a story illustrating the affection 
which birds show to their foster-children. A boy brought the 
author a young cuckoo which he had found in a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest. Judging from all he had heard and read on the subject, he 
selected a flycatcher’s nest, removed the eggs from it, and, putting 
the young cuckoo in their place, withdrew out of sight. 


ad 

“In about five minutes I returned to within a short distance, and 
was much pleased to see the flycatcher quit the nest with her ordi- 
nary flight, as if nothing unusual had occurred. I went into the 
house, sat down in the dining-room, threw up the window, and 
watched with an opera-glass. There was the foster-mother, already 
engaged in her motherly vocation, delighted, no doubt, to believe that 
in her brief absence her four eggs had turned into such a beautiful 
great bird. The cuckoo’s mouth was wide open, and she was putting 
fly after fly into his jaws, her own head disappearing every time. For 
about a quarter of an hour she brought him afresh morsel at intervals 
of from half a minute toa minute, and at the expiration of that time, con- 
sidering perhaps that he must be satisfied and needed to be cuddled after 
his meal, she spread her wings and placed herself over him. But this 
did not suit the young glutton ; he pushed his head from under her wing 
and repeated his sharp cry, and in Jess than a minute the flycatcher was 
feeding him again. Just then a ‘ tchick, tchick’ from the rose-tree, 
answered from an apple-tree hard by, announced the arrival of the male 
bird, and forthwith both birds united in the work of feeding—the male 
sometimes passing his booty to his mate, if she happened to be in the 
nest, and sometimes feeding the cuckoo himself. More than once I 
observed one of the old birds alight on the ground and pick up some- 
thing ; whether guided by instinct to procure a worm or grub as more 
appropriate food for their charge, or merely descending to capture a 
fly at rest, I could not discover. This continued for several hours, the 
female bird sometimes sitting on the nest for ashort time at intervals, 
but being more frequently employed in hawking for flies and bringing 
them home. I did not actually go close to the nest until three hours 
had elapsed, and even then I only looked in, lest any interference 
should mar the experiment. The young cuckoo was squatting most 
comfortably in the hollow of the nest, which he more than filled. As 
I passed he looked round at me and opened his mouth, uttering his 
shrill note at the same time; and the old birds, who were in the 
neighbourhood, took no more notice of me than they did on ordinary 
occasions.” 


The experiment was quite successful, and gave the author an 
opportunity of watching daily the growth of the young bird till it 
set up in the leafy world on its own account. 

At p. 216, there is a very beautiful passage upon the flight of 
the swallow. With a few wavings of his powerful wings, he 
attains a speed far surpassing that of the greyhound, beating the 
air for game so minute that the sharp eye even of a bird fails to 
discover it at the distance of a few yards. The moment he descries 
it, with a slight motion of his wing, he alters his course, and darts 
upon his prey with unerring precision. “It would be a nice cal- 
culation,” observes Mr. Johns, “for a mathematician to decide 
which of its feathers the bird should employ under given circum- 
stances ; what angle they should present to a head wind, a side 
wide, a fair wind, or to a calm atmosphere; yet each of these 
problems, modified by a thousand circumstances, a swallow resolves 
at the instant, or its hungry nestlings would gape for food in vain. 
Marvellous, indeed,” he continues, “that this instinctive practical 
application of physical laws should be exercised by a creature 
which not long ago was elaborated by a little warmth from a mass 
of jelly enclosed within a thin shell of lime.” Go on to p. 231, 
and we have an excellent treatise on the glowworm. This beau- 
tiful creature is the wingless female of a beetle (Lampyris noctiluca), 
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and, like many other beautiful females, is remarkable for its 
voracity. 


nymph to the perfect state, about the middle of June, and remain 
visible until the end of July or a little later. They are observed to 
shine most frequently on calm dewy evenings, and are more brilliant 
before than after midnight. The light is given out from the under side 
of the three last segments of the body, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 
In the tenth and eleventh it forms two broad bands extending across 
the whole surface. In the twelfth, or last segment, it is feeble, and 
appears merely as two bright spots. 

*“‘ There are few persons resident in a part of the country where these 
insects abound, who have not on many occasions taken glow-worms 
into their hands with the intention of carrying them home, either to 
show to their friends or to deposit them on some bank or grass-plot 
near the house, to be examined at leisure another night. The result 
has been, I imagine, the same in every case. Within a quarter of an 
hour, the insect has withdrawn the light from the tenth and eleventh 
segments of the body; but the two bright spots in the last segment 
have remained visible. On the following evening, perhaps, the glow- 
worms have reappeared in their original brilliancy ; but in the course 
of a few more nights the majority have either disappeared entirely, 
or their light has faded away to a couple of dim sparks. Of a dozen 
thus brought home, not one, probably, is to be found at the expiration 
of a week. 

“The reason is the same in every case. The glow-worm, after it 
has passed its last metamorphosis, lives but a short time. The whole 
period during which it continues to shine is rarely more than fifteen 
or twenty days. During the first few evenings only of this period is 
the light brilliant. As soon as the glow-worm is ready to lay its eggs, 
the spark becomes every evening less and less vivid; and after the 
eggs are deposited, either the insect dies, or, if it lives on till the 
following year, it passes its nights in darkness.” 


We have given our readers a “ taste” of the author’s “ quality,” 


in the hope that they will read the book for themselves. We 


promise them a rich intellectual repast. 








THE FATE OF INVENTORS. 


“ Brier Biographies of Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture 
of Textile Fabrics,” is the long title of a short little book of some fifty 
pages, by Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, F.R.S., of which we are disposed to 
speak in more than usually commendatory terms. The introduction 
begins with a truth which it would be well for us as a nation to take a 
little more to heart than we have hitherto attempted todo. “ It has 
been observed as a peculiar characteristic of Britain, that almost all 
the inventions on which her colossal system of manufacture has 
been founded have been produced by individual projectors, mostly of 
poor and of obscure condition, toiling unaided with a view to their 
own immediate advantage, but meritorious, nevertheless, on public 
grounds, and worthy of all honour.” Many enthusiasts, Mr. Wood- 
croft adds, have no doubt perished unknown, destroyed by encountering 
difficulties in their undertaking, which the energies of talent alone 
could not overcome. Others have persevered until their means were 
exhausted, and their projects thrown to the wind. Not knowing what 
others have done, thousands have wasted labour and funds on machines 
less perfect than those in use, or unsuited for practice ; and crowds of 
ardent projectors have been ruined by working on plausible fallacies. 
The world has no sympathy for the misled or unsuccessful, and its 
thousand tongues deride every failure, while they but seldom indeed 
utter just praise for what is accomplished. The shuttle had been in 
use for five thousand years before John Kay was inspired to run it on 
pulleys and impel it by a short lever attached to a string, by which 
one weaver could do the work of two or three. From the earliest 


_ than before. 


] 


water, these “ brief biographies” are attractive and interesting, and 


| form a series that may well be placed in the hands of youths from 
; | whom in their manhood it is to be hoped the world will see more sub- 
‘** Glow-worms first make their appearance, after passing from the | 


stantial recognition of inventive genius than we have seen in past times 
up to this very day. 





In the little “ Popular Treatise on Photography,” translated from 
the French of Monckhoven, by Mr. Thornwaite, lately published 
by Messrs. Virtue, every instruction for successfully carrying on 
practical photography that can be given by mere words will be found, 
from the preparation by substances required in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic collodion to the printing of positive pictures, while the numerous 
woodcuts so perfectly illustrate so many practical points, that any 
intelligent and educated person may certainly gather quite enough 
instruction from these pages to attempt and to execute photographic 
views, or any of the ordinary purposes for which photography is 
employed. A cheap manual of this kind, carefully done, is of great 
service, as tending to make a very useful art more widely spread. 


A VERY nice geological map of the Gulf of Spezzia, in the lower 
valley of Magra, has been executed by Professor Capellini, of the 
University of Bologna. It is dedicated to the hereditary Crown 
Prince of Italy. The geological deposits shown in it are the 
recent post-pliocene sands and clays; the miocene conglomerates, 
clays, and mollasse ; the eccene schists and macigno; the cretaceous 
schists and limestones; the jura and lower-lias beds; the cavernous 
limestone and quartzite of the trias; and of paleozoic rocks some 
mica, and taleose schists and saccharoid marble. Here and there 
are bosses of serpentine. Professor Capellini is one of the most active 
of Italian geologists, and stands prominent for his recent practical and 
useful labours. 


Messrs. Bacon have issued two more of their cheap American war 
maps; one, the northern sheet, of the battle fields of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, giving the Harrisburg, Chambersburg, and 
Gettysburg districts beyond Washington; the other a plan of 
Charleston harbour and vicinity, showing the approaches by land and 
water and the Confederate batteries and lines of fire. 





BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
ArricLe VI. 
As the Bishop of Natal approaches the climax of his Biblical 


speculations his tone grows more confident. The replies of his 
opponents which, in his former volume, were but “ breath spent in 


| vain,” are now, in the third, pronounced to be no better than 


“ ingenious attempts—like the cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy—to build up a theory which has no real 
foundation in fact, and which falls by the weight of its own 
cumbrous additions, and must be swept away together with them.” 
Another stage is entered on in the series of pious frauds from which 
sprang the Bible. As Samuel had forged the earlier books of the 
Pentateuch, so we are informed that Jeremiah, in order to reclaim 
the Jews from idolatry, composed Deuteronomy, and imposed it on 
them as the Book of the law of God. 

But as the immorality of such pious impostures by prophets and 
holy men of old is a serious obstacle to the general reception of the 
Bishop’s theory of the origin of the Bible, he has evidently recon- 
sidered the question in his third volume, and the result is a view 
of Samuel’s and Jeremiah’s inspiration, and an apology for their 
conduct, which to us most certainly appears to make matters worse 
Reminding us that Jeremiah was a prophet who 


would naturally regard all the special impulses of his mind, even 


till Lewis Paul taught a method of spinning a hundred or more at | 


once. He and others worked his machines for many years, but when 
he died they were broken up and sold, and for twenty years afterwards 
roller-spinning was extinct, and every weaver drew his single thread 
as in the days of Noah. So on, bit by bit was improvement after 
improvement introduced by those who were engaged in active work 
at the loom, until, at the present time, we have in Great Britain 400,000 
steam-looms, with 30,000,000 of spindles, driven with a power of 


300,000 horses, and giving employment to 450,000 workpeople. The | 


social condition of the ten great founders of the cotton manufacture are 
prominent examples of the fate of inventors in England. Kay was obliged 
to leave the town he had settled in, and died in impoverished circum- 
stances ; Paul began with a few thousand pounds, apparently produced 
by the sale of licences for the use of his machine; the licence-holders 
lost their money, some were ruined, but Paul seems to have retained 
something for himself, as he left some legacies; Arkwright, by his 
command of means, made a large fortune; Hargreaves, after he had 
assisted many persons in the construction uf machinery, was neglected, 
and died in poverty ; Crompton’s circumstances never rose above the 
level of a small master-weaver until Parliament, granted him £5,000, 
at a time when 4,600,000 spindles were working in his mules throughout 


the country ; but “the brand of genius was upon Crompton, he was not | 


fitted to battle with the world; after a few years the grant was dissipated, 
and he died in impoverished circumstances.” Cartwright had spent his 
whole fortune on his loom when Parliament, in the shape of a grant of 
£10,000, returned him one-third of it. Radcliffe, who invented the 
dressing machine, was twice bankrupt and died very poor. Jacquard 
ended his days in comfort and honour, “but he was a Frenchman,” 
adds Mr. Woodcroft, “and his judges were just to him.” Heilmann 
died in embarrassed circumstances, though his patents afterwards 
turned out profitable. Roberts is still living. With the conviction 
that public benefactors should not be allowed to pass away from 
memory in the world like common hewers of wood and drawers of 


those of doubtful morality, as inspirations of God, the Bishop tries 


ad that—. 
period to about a century ago one thread was drawn by one spinner | to persuade us tha 


“The inner voice, which he” (Jeremiah) “ believed to be the voice 
of the Divine Teacher, would become all-powerful—would silence at 
once all doubts and reasonings. What it ordered him to do he would 
do without hesitation, as the direct command of God; and all con- 
siderations of morality or immorality would either not be entertained 
at all, or would only take the form of misgiving as to whether possibly, 
in any particular case, the communication itself was really Divine.” — 
(Page 428.) 

Now this, in our opinion, is no improvement on his previous 
apology ; it only plunges the Bishop deeper in the mire. It 
comes simply to this, that Jeremiah, in ordinary cases, had no way 
of distinguishing between any impulse of his own mind (we do not 
see the advantage of the adjective “ special”) and an imspiration 
from God ; and that, in the particular case in which the impulse 
was decidedly immoral, conscience was too feeble to do more than 
create a doubt or “ misgiving ” as to its Divine origin. If this be 
the case, the less is said of inspiration the better. 

But what are the Bishop's proofs of this later origin of 
Deuteronomy? They depend, of course, on those we have already 
considered of the Samuelist composition of the first four books 
of the Pentateuch, and with them they form one argument. The 
weaknesses, therefore, of the latter, whatever they be, are inherited 
by the former. It is evident that, if the Elohist writer of the 
earlier books be Samuel, and the Jehovist Nathan, we must look 
for the author of a on 8 4 in later times, somewhere among 
the Kings of Israel and Ju In order to ascertain the date 
and the authorship, the Bishop reasons as follows :— 

That Deuteronomy must have been written after the other books, 
since reference is made in it to facts related in thém 5 as, for 
instance,-the laws about leprosy (xxiv. 8); that it was written 
after the time of Samuel, since the laws referring to the kingdom 
































(xvii. 14-—17) were not known to Samuel ; that the allusion to the 
dangers likely to arise from monarchy (xvii. 14—20) implies that it 
was composed after the time of Solomon ; that the recognition of 
the independence of Edom (ii. 4, 5) brings it down to the reign of 
Ahaz ; that it was written after the time of Hezekiah, when the 
high places were removed (xii. 2—8) ; that it was written after the 
captivity of the ten tribes, since the sorrows of that event are 
referred to (iv. 25—28) ; that it belongs to a later reign than that 
of Manasseh, since the worship of the sun, moon, and host of 
heaven is spoken of (iv. 19) ; that it was written before the time 
of Josiah’s Reformation, because this was the book found in the 
temple by Hilkiah, which directly caused that Reformation. 
Hence it was produced “either in the latter part of Manasseh’s 
reign, or in the early part of Josiah’s.” 

This line of argument the Bishop supports by another series of 
considerations. There are signs of a later date in occasional notes 
and observations of an archeological and geographical kind, which 
no writer, contemporary with the events, could have introduced ; 
there are passages concluding with the words “unto this day, 
which expression implies a long interval of time and a later 
writer; there are contradictions of the particulars of events 
recorded in the other books of the Pentateuch such as might have 
been expected from a different writer in a later age ; and also a 
marked difference of style, and use of forms of expression—many 
expressions common in the first four books being never found in 
Deuteronomy, and others found in the latter never appearing in 
the former. To these the Bishop adds a vast number of particulars, 
which we cannot enter here into; such as, that the priests are 
called “sons of Levi” in Deuteronomy, and “sons of Aaron” in 
the other books ; as also that many of the laws in the latter are 
altered in the former. 

Such is the main design and scope of this volume. The numerous 
particular objections of which it is composed, may be classified 
under the four following heads, which will be found by any reader 
who takes the trouble to follow the Bishop into details to comprise 
his whole argument. His reasonings depend on— 


Ist. Alleged contradictions and discrepancies in the narratives 
of the same events as given in Deuteronomy and the other books, 
including the alteration of the earlier laws. 

2nd. Archzeological notes and observations indicating a later 
writer than Moses. 

3rd. Prophetical allusions in Deuteronomy to events which took 
place before the time of Josiah. 

4th. Difference in style, forms of expression, and use of appella- 
tives and other words. 


We shall consider the subject under these heads, first observing 
that reasonable answers on almost every one of them, sufficient to 
satisfy any inquirer who is not prepared to insist on the literal 
pe of our present Biblical text, have been given long ago 
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Hengstenberg in his work on the Pentateuch, Rosenmiiller, | 


alisch, Bishop Patrick, and other theologians of eminence. 


We may not be prepared to agree with them in all particulars, and | 


some few difficulties may remain ; but we feel fully convinced that 


when allowance is made for natural omissions in the narrative, for | 0 By 
| or inspirational character of the whole. 


the obscurity of meaning of ancient words, differences of readings, 
incorporation of marginal notes into the text, and notes probably 
added on by Ezra in his final revision of the Old Testament, no 
objection can remain of sufficient strength to shake our belief in 
the Pentateuch as, for all practical purposes, the books of Moses 
and a true history. 


1, Contradictions.—In the first place we protest strongly against 


such as impossibility, incredibility, inconsistency, discrepancy, 
which he evidently, with much confusion of thought and vagueness 
of meaning, is constantly applying to cases where they are clearly 
inadmissible. They are strong words of an extreme kind, which 
can only be with safety used in cases where a negative can be 
decidedly proved. Dr. Colenso applies them where there is no 
more than suspicion of a negative. Now, a contradiction between 
two narratives can only be alleged where, if one be true, the other 


must be false. But this necessary falsity will not exist in cases | ; : . 
taste of what we are to expect when this series of volumes of 


where a possible omission in either narrative, a new translation, or 
interpretation, of a word, or any other reasonably supposable 
circumstance, will effect a reconciliation. Of course, in such cases 
& suspicion of contradiction may remain, but by no means a 
certainty. If, for example, of two narratives, one states that a 
battle was fought between two armies at a certain time and place, 
and the other that there was no battle between them, there we have 
a palpable contradiction. But the Bishop's alleged discrepancies 
are of this kind, as a few instances will show. 

_He discovers a contradiction between Deut. i, 22, 23, and Numb. 
xill. 1, 2, in the accounts of the sending of the spies to search the 
promised land, because the first ascribes the suggestion of the 
measure to the people, while the latter says it came from God. 
There is really no contradiction here ; the explanation is simple, 
and may be found in almost any commentary. The people were first 
exhorted by Moses to go forward and take possession of the land ; 
through fear they hesitated, and proposed that spies should first be 
sent ; Moses then consulted God ; and God granted their request, 
and ordered that the spies should be appointed. Thus the whole 
difficulty disappears, and the separate accounts, so far from 
contradicting one another, really furnish each a portion of the 
whole story. : 

Another similar instance is found in the apparently conflicting 
accounts of the appointment of Judges, rulers of thousands, 
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hundreds, &¢., on the suggestion of Jethro (Ex. xviii., Deut. i. 
9—18). Any person, capable of unravelling a thread of historical 
truth, can see that the former chapter does not fix the tume of this 
appointment, and that, like Matthew's feast in Luke's Gospel 
(v. 29—39), its true time is anticipated, the story being suggested to 
the mind of the narrator by the mention of Jethro’s visit. And 
there is no contradiction ; for the suggestion may have been made 
at any time before Jethro’s final departure from Horeb ; and, being 
made, it may have taken some time to refer it to Jehovah and to 
obtain His decision ; and it may not finally have been carried into 
execution until the time mentioned in Deuteronomy. 

The apparent discrepancies in the accounts of the death of 
Aaron (Numb. xxxiii. 38, Deut. x. 6), of the making of the Ark by 
Moses (Deut. x. 1, Ex. xxxv.), and of the unkind treatment of the 
Israelites by Edom, and the double delivery of the Ten Command- 
ments (Ex. xx., Deut. v.), all forming part of the premises on 
which Dr. Colenso builds, have long since, in a like manner, been 
reconciled. The alteration of the earlier laws by Moses in the 
plains of Moab, which Dr. Colenso considers to be a proof of late 
authorship, can be shown in like manner to present no real 
difficulty. 

2. Archeological and Geographical Notes, &c.—There are several 
places in the Pentateuch in which observations of a parenthetical 
kind are made alluding to events, and giving descriptions of 
localities, which belong apparently to a later age than that of the 
things narrated. “The Canaanite was then in the land (Gen. 
xiii. 7); “He pursued them unto Dan ;” “ Abraham called that 
place Jehovah-Jireh, as it is said, to this day” (Gen. xxii. 14) ; 
“Wherefore the name of the city is Beersheba to this day 
(Gen. xxvi. 33), &c., are instances in the book of Genesis. In like 
manner we have in Deuteronomy (iii. 14) the statement that “ Jair 
took all the country of Argob, &c., and called them Bashan-havoth- 
Jair unto this day,” and there is the account (verse 11) of Og’s bed- 
stead in Rabbath-Ammon ; possibly the two opening verses of the 
first chapter may be another instance. Now all these, and many 
more which he enumerates, Bishop Colenso considers as so many 
indications of a late origin, not only of the passages themselves, 
but of the whole Pentateuch. As to Genesis, the instances adduced 
admit of very simple explanations ; and with reference to time 
there is an ample interval between the Patriarchs and Moses to 
allow of the use of the expression “ unto this day” by Moses. In 
Deuteronomy, however, the case is different. There the narrative 
describes events happening immediately before the death of 
Moses, and does not allow this time. Many of the remarks of this 
kind there made admit, however, of reasonable explanation ; but 
the mention of Jair can scarcely be due to Moses, The last chapter 
of Deuteronomy is generally admitted to have been added by a 
later writer, though some few will hold that Moses himself wrote it 
in prophetic vision, The allusion to Og’s bedstead also probably 
belongs to a later date. What, however, does all this prove, sup- 
posing a later date admitted? Surely not that the Pentateuch was 
not written by Moses, or that it was wholly the fictitious production 


_ of the imaginations of Samuel and Jeremiah. Nor, on the other 


hand, does it diminish in the slightest degree the historical value 
We can feel sure that the 
book was written by Moses, though a note here and there may be 
due to a later hand. And these notes, if they came from the pen 
of Samuel or Jeremiah, or from Ezra at the final revision of the Old 
Testament, ought surely to possess for us an amount of inspiration 
equal to that which we already are ready to concede to books which 
we believe to be their writings. If the prophecies of Jeremiah are 


, ‘ : | inspired, any notes ever added to the Pentateuch by him must be 
Dr. Colenso’s ordinary use of this word, as well as some others, | racpen y 


inspired also. 


3. Prophetical Allusions, &c.—Nothing can be more unwarraut- 
able than Dr. Colenso’s assumption that the prophetical warnings, 
addressed by Moses to the Israelites before his death, are proofs of 
a late authorship of Deuteronomy. It requires us to believe, not 
only that Jeremiah invented the story, but also that he put false 
prophecies into the mouth of Moses at the very time he was 
delivering true ones himself. Or, more likely still, it is an attack 
on all prophecy, Jeremiah’s included ; and we have thus a fore- 


criticism reaches the major and minor prophets. Wesee no way of 
meeting reasoning of this kind but by flatly denying the assumed 
premises, and calling on the Bishop to state his opinion about 
prophecy, and adduce his proofs in support of it. Until this be 
done we will cling to the old belief that Moses alluded to the 
future kings of Israel, the worship of the host of heaven, the high- 
places, and the captivity, because he saw in prophetic vision that 
such things were in reserve for God’s people, and reject as utterly 
incredible the notion of a forged delivery of the prophecy after 
the event. 


4. Difference of Style, &c.—The argument from style for the late 
composition of Deuteronomy loses much of its force after the 
unsoundness of the three other classes of arguments, especially the 
prophetical, has been exposed. With them it might be a con- 
firmation, but without them it is really nothing. That there is a 
difference of style between Deuteronomy and the three preceding 
books has been long acknowledged. In fact it could not be other- 
wise, for the latter are a bare narrative of facts and summary of 
laws, while Deuteronomy is chiefly a collection of speeches delivered 
on solemn occasions with great warmth and energy of expression. 
Every one knows that the style of a man’s speech, or sermon, is 
very different from that of his written compositions, and that words 
will be habitually used in one which will seldom appear in the 
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other. Also, a man’s style, and even his words, change with time ; 
and we should, therefore, be prepared to find that what Moses 
wrote when he was 120 years old, on the verge of the grave, was 
very different from his productions of thirty or forty years previous, 
and also that old words had dropped out of his phraseology, and 
new ones crept in. It is true that there is a resemblance between 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah’s prophecies in some words and 
phases ; but there are also differences. And it is, therefore, far 
more reasonable to suppose that Jeremiah studied Deuteronomy 
and imitated its style, than that that style should owe its birth to 
his imagination. 

These considerations are sufficient to show how feeble is the 
support which Dr. Colenso’s views of a late origin of Deuteronomy 
derive from the several passages, reducible to either of the above 
heads, which he has adduced out of the book itself. But weaker 
still is the argument by which he traces step by step its authorship 
through the reigns of Solomon, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, to 
Josiah. So preposterous is this notion, that even Dr. Davidson, 
who agrees with him on many other points, rejects it. ‘ Nothing,” 
he says, “ however, appears to me more incorrect than the hypothesis 
that the high-priest, Hilkiah, in concert with his son Jeremiah, 
drew up the five books of the Pentateuch, and produced them, as 
found in the temple, to the astonished monarch. It is attended 
with so many difficulties as to ensure its rejection.” 


But here we must direct attention to a remarkable instance of 
the one-sidedness of the Bishop's reasoning in his treatment of the 
account of the discovery of this book by Hilkiah. Imagining that 
he is, on the professed principles of his criticism, dealing with the 
Bible as he would with any other book, and considering that 
he should examine more closely into the statement in 
2 Kings xxii. xxiii., and see what it really means, he argues 
as follows :— 


“The high-priest, Hilkiah, finds this book of the law in the 
temple. If it had been really written by Moses, where, we must ask, 
had it been lying all this while during more than eight centuries? It 
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could not have been lying inside the Ark; for then Hilkiah would not | 


have found it, as he dared not look into the Ark; and besides, we are 
expressly told that there was ‘ nothing in the Ark save the two tables 
of stone.’ Nor could it have been lying these eight centuries outside 
the Ark. For then, surely, it would have been named among the 
things that were brought into the temple by Solomon; and, at all 
events, it would have been well known to David and Solomon and 
other pious kings, as well as to the successive high-priests.” 


Now, here is a dilemma, with two alternatives—outside or inside 
the Ark—in each step of the reasoning of which the Bishop makes 
arbitrary assumptions, which, as a critic, he would not be justified 
in making in any other book. First, he says, if it was inside the 


Ark, Hilkiah would I it, bece | ; : : : 
. as would net have found 14, bocnune he woule 205 Baws | Bacchus,” a work of peculiar and eccentric merit, a little wide of 


dared to look into the Ark. How does he know that? If the | 


remainder of his reasoning is worth anything, and the circum- | 
stances of the nation were so serious as to require that a book | 


never heard of before should be forged in order to rescue them from 
idolatry, surely Hilkiah might have “ dared to look into the Ark,” 
notwithstanding any command to the contrary ; and in the con- 
fused state of affairs as to religion, there was nothing to cause him 
to hesitate about it. But then he adds, “we are expressly told 
that there was nothing in the Ark save the two tables of stone 
(1 Kings viii. 9)” This, however, was said of the time of Solomon 
when the Ark was first brought into the temple. But how can he feel 
sure (“surely”) that nothing else was put into it, during the 380 
years which intervened between the dedication of the temple and 
the reign of Josiah, especially when he remembers the disorders of 
the reigns of Manasseh and Amon, and the pillage of the Temple 
by Ahaz? The assumption has not even the shadow of probability 
about it; and yet it is on such premises that Dr. Colenso builds 
his conclusions, and would persuade us to believe that “ the 
writing of the book, the placing of it, and the finding of it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events,’— parts of one great pious 
fraud. Again, as to the other alternative of his dilemma, whether 
it had been outside the Ark ; if it had, he says, it would have been 
known to Solomon, the high-priests, &c. So it was known, we may 
safely admit, and even to Hezekiah. But why should this prevent us 
believing that during the wicked reigns of Manasseh or Amon, and 
the confusion that ensued, it had been for safety secreted by some 
pious priest, who soon after died, and that ultimately, in better 
times, it was discovered, as the story so naturally informs us? 
Such a supposition is far more reasonable than that of its being a 
pure forgery. 

Such are the premises and such the style of reasoning on which 
Dr. Colenso is continually building the most momentous con- 
clusions. We shall give one striking instance more. In his critical 
remarks on Deut. i. 22, 23, relative to the sending out of the 
spies, he endeavours to prove that Moses could never have 
made the speech there attributed to him because he addresses 
the people by the pronoun “ye.” He is deeply impressed with 
the inconsistency of the narrative because the writer makes 
Moses say to the people on the banks of Jordan at the end 
of the forty years, “ye came near unto me every one of you,” 
&e., v. 22, and “the spies brought ws word again,” v. 25, 
and “ye would not go up,” v. 26, and “ye murmured in your 
tents.” Because the individuals to whom he was then speaking 
were not identically the same as those whom he had at Kadesh- 
barnea addressed as “ye” thirty-eight years before, and who had 
since died in the wilderness, he considers Moses to have been 
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guilty of an impropriety of speech. Surely common sense might 
have suggested that Moses is there represented as addressing not 
the same individuals, but the same nation or people of Israel, that 
he had addressed before. The Bishop might as reasonably charge 
a member of parliament with improper use of language because in 
a speech he had said, “This house (or you) fifty years ago voted 
supplies to carry on the war against Bonaparte,” though the 
members and the very building have been changed since. 


With these observations we conclude our direct review of 
the several portions of Bishop Colenso’s criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, and the replies which his objections have elicited. We 
have pointed cut his fallacies, shown that he argues against the 
Bible on the principles of others—principles which he believes to 
be false,—and that he does not criticise it as he would any other 
book, but as being such as these principles represent it. We have 
also shown that he has commenced his criticisms at the wrong end, 
and made no allowance for the miraculous or prophetical character 
of the Mosaic dispensation. It has, moreover, been make evident 
that his objections, charging impossibility on the events narrated, 
cannot be sustained ; that his hypotheses of the fraudulent com- 
position of the Pentateuch by Samuel and his disciples, and by 
Jeremiah, are supported neither by reason nor facts, and that the 
picture he has drawn of these holy men outrages all our notions of 
morality. There remains but one portion of our task unfinished— 
the examination of the proof which Christianity affords, and the 
character of its Divine teacher, of the truth of the Books of 
or This will form the subject of our next and concluding 
article, 








FINE ARTS. 


MR. HAMERTON’S PICTURES. 


Tue talent of Mr. Hamerton as an artist has never yet been 
recognized by receiving the accustomed notice of a picture in any of 
the exhibitions of the regular bodies of professional artists. But 
this would tell nothing against the merit of a painter in these days 
when we see on every side very striking pictures exhibited singly. 
These are the work of artists who either-do not choose to be seen 
among the common crowd of good, bad, and indifferent, and thus 
prefer to have the stage to themselves ; or who, being conscious of 
some eccentricities of their own, some unorthodox views, are not 
disposed to encounter the certain veto of rejection which, as they 
consider, is always exercised by the spirit of professional jealousy 
and bigotry. Thus we have had an exhibition of rejected pictures, 
the majority of which, by the way, were unfairly so treated. Thus, 
we have had a picture hke Mr. George Cruikshank’s “ Worship of 


the scope of high art. Thus, again, we have had Mr. Watson’s 
very curious works, in which the mere artifice of painting was 
carried to the highest point of illusion. Now we have Mr. Hamerton, 
with a room in Piccadilly to himself, and his man-servant in livery 
of very correct taste, showing us his pictures in the politest 
manner, and in about the most execrable light to be found mm 
London ; as though the painter rather gloried in showing what 
he could do without any adventitious aid from the skies. Good 
wine needs no bush, certainly ; but the best of pictures fades into 
a ghost without a becoming light. 


But Mr. Hamerton thanks Heaven he is not »s other ry 
He has made a veritable pilgrimage of the palette, pitching his 
tent in the wilderness of the Highlands, and there striving to 
catch inspiration, and to stamp the true image of nature upon 
his canvas. With what mortification of the flesh he has pursued 
his art, he has toldin a book, and he comes like Peter the Hermit, 
preaching a crusade against the hollow conventionalism of all 
landscape painters since the happy days of simple childlike 
imitation, such as we may behold in the backgrounds of Benozzo 
Gozzoli or Lorenzo di Credi. Indeed, to those very quaint studies 
of the painters who were feeling their way before even the dawn 
of landscape art in the fifteenth century, Mr. Hamerton’s land- 
scapes bear a remarkable resemblance. They have all that stiffness 
of form, with that strange propensity to avoid beauty and make 
the lovely face of nature look as ascetic, pitiable, and half-starved 
as possible. We venture to predict that some connoisseur of a 
century hence will exhume these pictures of Mr. Hamerton’s from 
some family lumber-room, or from some corridor, and place them 
on his historic walls, to confirm the fact that there was an attempt 
made during the latter half of the nineteenth century to revive 
the medizeval style, and to supersede all our modern attainments in 
the art of painting. 

There are four oil pictures exhibited : the two largest, and those 
most relied upon evidently as masterpieces of effort at painting 
what Mr. Hamerton styles the pure topography and portraiture of 
the Highland scenery, are— Ben Cruachan, with clouds rising : 
Morning,” and “A Gamekeeper’s Cottage, Loch Awe side,” both 
seven feet long by three in height. In a catalogue, somewhat 
——— garnished with 5 came of the press upon his own 
iterary productions, Mr. Hamerton explains his views of art 
in reference to these particular paintings, and tells “ the uninformed 
spectator” why it is the pictures look so odd to his untutored eye. 
“True relation is impossible in art,” he says, but implies that he 
has come as near to it as is permitted to mortal brush, by painting 
the foreground nearly black, and it was only out of mercy for the 
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poor spectator that he didn’t paint it quite black. To our eye he 
is quite right, because his work is altogether on so low a scale of 
lighting—if it can be said to be designed on any scheme of light 
and colour at all—that utter blackness is required to create any 
illusion of daylight upon the canvas. But surely the most obstinate 
realist in landscape will not “go in” for black paint, although it is 
said that, at the height of the Pre-Raphaelite dogma, a leader of the 
sect actually requested his model to come for his next sitting with 
dirty hands and feet, particularly the toe-nails. To describe this 
picture of Ben Cruachan, we should say there is the mountain with 
its rocky features furrowed with the storms of ages well enough 
painted, but around it hang certain patches of white, of which we 
can readily believe the story, told with such ineffable naiveté by the 
artist himself, of a French gentleman, who asked if these were the 
lakes. “These white, cottony things are intended to represent 
clouds,” says the painter ; “thus they rise, and the forms of them 
were got from a hurried memorandum.” Here we find the deception 
Mr. Hamerton practises upon himself. The memorandum he should 
have worked from was the impression on his mind ; and had he 


in a rapid sketch, he would have done something more like a rising 
cloud than his “ cottony thing.” 


marks for'the waves, precisely like the Chinese notion of painting 
water. With the glorious air of a genius only falling short of his 
own surpassing conceptions, the painter says this is not half dark- 
blue enough, though “ it is already too dark to be accepted at first 
sight by the ordinary spectator.” But is the ordinary man no 
longer to be any judge of what he sees? It is true, as re- 


book in the Revue des Deux Mondes, that it is necessary to learn 
how to see, how to read Nature as well as a picture—“Il y a 
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| Rainham and Sheerness. 


taken his brush and palette instead of his note-book, and dashed | deserted and almost worthless commercially, are well known from 


Then there is the lake—a broad | 
flat of deep blue paint plastered on, with white, hatchet-shaped | 
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SCIENCE. 





THE ARCH.ZOLOGISTS AT ROCHESTER. 


Tue great annual congress of archzologists—part of the pro- 
ceedings of which, at Rochester, we noticed last week—was on 
Tuesday last brought to a conclusion. It is now exactly twenty 
years ago since the first meeting of this eminent and most agreeable 
society entered on its useful course in the metropolis of the same 
county of Kent—the fine cathedral city of Canterbury. And 
successful as their meetings have everywhere been in the interval 
in their wanderings over every part of the country, that which has 
just terminated has not been exceeded in interest, importance, or 
enjoyment. Our last notice brought us to the conclusion of 
Wednesday’s proceedings ; on which day, besides the excursion to 
Cobham, a visit was paid, under the guidance of Mr. Roach Smith, 
to the [sites of the Sens Potteries, which, at intervals, extend 
over some miles along the bank of the Medway, between Lower 
The peculiarities of the marshes, now 


various published accounts ; but, notwithstanding their antiquarian 
interest, they are seldom visited, in consequence of the impos- 
sibility of aid from carriage or horse. Many, therefore, were 


| unable to join in this excursion ; and they will the more regret 


it as the exploration was made under unusually favourable cir- 
cumstances, tide and weather being propitious. The sea is 
gradually making inroads upon these marshes, and must have 
been slowly undermining them for centuries, as is evident 


wee : _ from the fact that the sites of the kilns in which the Roman 
marked by M. Emile Forgues, in his notice of Mr. Hamerton’s | 


done toujours entre le peintre et le public un critique appelé a | 


— les fonctions d'oculiste et & guérir les aveugles.” But the 
corollary we would append to this would be,—let the critic attend 
to the eyes and leave painting alone. The critical faculty in art is 
evidently quite distinct from the painting power ; the artist’s 
temperament and organization is too sensitive and impulsive for 
the critic, and the critic’s is too dull and impassive for the painter. 
In looking at these works of Mr. Hamerton, it is difficult to per- 
ceive a glimpse of feeling akin to the true feu sacré of the poet and 
the painter ; the execution is laboured and over-worked to the last 


potters baked their vessels are in many instances intersected by 
the sea ; and here and there, in the little inland cliffs formed by 
the daily tides, may be seen strata of broken vases, pater, and 
various kinds of ware, the refuse of the kilns, at the depth of 
about two feet from the present surface. Among the hundreds of 


| varieties of pottery made here by the Romans are some of such 


peculiar forms and patterns, that they may be looked upon as of 
exclusively local origin. Other varieties are more or less common 
to all parts of the country and to the Continent. An excellent 
opportunity was afforded to Mr. Roach Smith to point out to the 
excursionists these characteristics in Mr. Woodruff’s collection, 


| which was displayed upon a table in that gentleman’s residence for 


degree of indecisiveness. Every object is petrified in paint ; there | 


is none of the constant undulation that the moving air gives to 
the landscape ; none of the quivering of light and shade passing 
across the ever-changing countenance, so to speak, of Nature ; no 
depth of tone, no transparency ; in short, nothing of the charm, so 
vague and yet so impressive and elevating to the mind, that the 
natural landscape possesses. Yet these are qualities which are 
well within the scope of many painters, though our artist of the 
Highlands ignores the fact with such delightful self-satisfaction ; 
and it is these which suggest that creative power, without which 
painting would be entirely reduced to a mechanical and imitative 
art. 

We have devoted thus much of attention to these pictures, because 
they represent a class of opinions and a certain attitude of a section 
of the art-world at the present time ; otherwise, as pictures, they 
might have been passed by with a word of encouragement as the 
work of a tyro in the art. But they cannot be overlooked, put 
forward as they are with so much pomp and circumstance, and 


_ the reputed builder of the White 


the inspection of his visitors. The fine weather, too, by the 
absence of all mist, permitted a good view of the extent and 
general features of the land once occupied by these extensive 
Roman manufactories. 


Thursday’s proceedings included an excursion to Sevenoaks, 
Knole—the fine old seat of the Sackvilles, Dukes of Dorset,—the 
very ancient house at Ightham, called the “ Mote,” Old Soar— 
the genuine remains of a thirteen century residence, the fine 
Norman ruins of Malling Abbey, and Leybourne Castle. Some of 
the papers read on this day were of much interest, especially 
“The Life and Times of Gundulph,” one of the early bishops, by 
the Dean of Chichester. Gundulph is most generally known as 

Tower of London, and to whom 
the erection of the castle and cathedral of Rochester are also 
commonly assigned. But Dr. Hook—who traced in his paper, with 


| remarkable fulness, the history of that prelate, who held the see of 


with a catalogue which, in course of time, as we are told in a special _ 


notice, may come to form one or more volumes. From this point 
of view the pictures have their moral, however wanting they may 
be in direct artistic merit. 








MUSIC. 


Her Masestry’s THEATRE continues to prolong its season by 
more “ last nights” at “cheap prices.” “Don Giovanni,” given 
here on Tuesday, included two novelties in the cast—Madlle. Vol- 
pini as Zerlina, and Signor Marchesi as Leporello. Mdlle. Titiens 
and Signor Giuglini were, as on former occasions, the Donna Anna 
and Don Ottavio. Were not Mdlle. Titiens endowed with more 
than ordinary strength and force of will, she must long since have 
given way under the excessive fatigues of her frequent appearances 
this season. Her Donna Anna, although exhibiting no external 
signs of exhaustion, betrayed unmistakeable evidence of the wear 
and tear which her voice has sustained by the unintermitting 
demands which have been made on it during the past few months. 
In declamatory force and intense passion Mdlle. Titiens was as 
great as ever, but an occasional huskiness of the voice showed how 
unfairly her magnificent organ has been over-taxed. In fact, the 
whole company gave occasional signs of that lassitude which must 
result from so busy and prolonged a season. Signor Giuglini’s 
Don Ottavio, and Signor Gassier’s Don Giovanni, are too well 
known to require comment. Of the new features of the cast it is 
sufficient to say that Mdlle. Volpini’s Zerlina is respectable, and 
nothing more ; and Signor Marchesi, as Leporello, with a small 
voice and a large person, sings well and acts indifferently. The 
audience, however, appeared well pleased throughout ; and, as 
usual with “cheap prices,” there was a strong tendency to encore 
everything. To-night is announced as “ positively” the close of 
the season, Monday being devoted to an extra performance for the 
benefit of Mr. Mapleson. 





Rochester from 1077 to 1107, and during a portion of that period, 
on the death of his friend Lanfranc, held the office of Archbishop 
of Canterbury-—was adverse to the current ideas in respect to the 
share he had in the erection of those edifices, considering that no 
more than the crypt of the cathedral was of his work, and that 
there are no reliable grounds for regarding him as the builder of the 
castle. The age and origin of the fine illuminated manuscript in the 
possession of the church of Rochester—the famous Textus Roffensis 
—was closely discussed in a voluminous paper by Mr. Black, who 
contested the generally received opinion of its being the work of 
Bishop Gundulph, above referred to, who died in 1124, as also 
the rival opinion, which assigns it to his successor, Ascelin. 
Mr. Black stated that the handwriting of Humphrey, a precentor 
of the cathedral in the twelfth century, was familiar to him from 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and he considered the Textus 
to be that scribe’s woik. 

Friday was, of course, the grand day ; it always is, and always 
will be, as long as Professor Willis lasts and conducts his numerous 
audience round and over those venerable cathedrals which year by 
ycar form the subjects of his discourses. Lecturing in the town-hall 
in the morning according to his usual practice, he conducted the 
assemblage of archeologists, their ladies and friends, over the old, 
in every sense of the word fine, cathedral in the afternoon. By 
common repute, the building of this venerable structure is given, as 
we have said, to Bishop Gundulph. But viewing the various styles 
of architecture in the present building, Professor Willis curtailed to 
a fragmentary tower and two arches of the crypt all that remained 
of that prelate’s work; giving to Ernulph, the succeeding 
bishop, as judged by comparisons of the styles of the work with 
other. known examples of his structures at Malling Abbey and 
Petervorough, the credit of the main mass of early Norman work 
forming still the nave and transept. The change from Norman to 
early English is sudden, and takesplace along a verticalline at the 
termination of the eastern arches of the nave. The early English 
portion is divided into portions of two distinet dates, the eastern 
portion being the oldest ; the rebuilding and extension having 
been commenced at that end. The cathedral has been twice burnt, 
and the traces of destruction may still be pointed out in the 
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absence of pilasters along the triforium of the nave, and in the 
undersettings and repairs at the bases of the pillars of the pier- 
arches, which, as is commonly the case in Norman edifices, run in 
pairs on each side of the central avenue, each pair being carved of 
a different pattern. A fire in a church chiefly damages the edifice 
at the top on account of the main source of combustible material 
being in the roof, while the fallen beams ignite the stalls and pews, 
and thus the traces of its second stage are found in the injury done 
along the walls for a height proportionate to the fierceness of the 
flames above the floor. 

The Saturday excursion was devoted to Maidstone, includin 
Allington and Leeds castles ; the castle of Rochester was bussed 
in an able paper by the Rev. C. Hartshorne, and an excursion was 
made to Dartford on Monday, Horton Kirby and Stone churches 
being also visited. 

Amongst other papers of interest read were—“ Gundulph as an 
Architect,” by Mr. J. H. Parker ; “ The Dialect of Kent in Early 
Times,” by Mr. R. Morris ; “ Old Rochester Bridge,” by Mr. J. R. 
Fourd ; “The Monumental Remains in the Cathedral,” by Mr. 
Bloxam ; “ Passage in the Life of Bishop Warner,” by Rev. J. L. 
Warner ; “ Visits of Distinguished Personages,” by Mr. Rye. 


Warwick is selected for next year’s congress, appropriately 
enough, as it is the tri-centenary of Shakespeare, and excursions 
will be made to Stratford-upon-Avon, Lichfield, Coventry, and 
Kenilworth. 








INDIAN SCENERY—CEYLON AND SOUTHERN INDIA: 


Tue atlas of beautiful plates which illustrates the fine work on 
India and High Asia by the Messrs. Schlagintweit will, un- 
doubtedly, form its chief attraction to the general public. Artistic 
in a high degree, and possessing those characteristics which to the 
educated eye convey the idea of fidelity of representation, they 
have been lithographed and printed in a highly skilful manner. 
The sketches were made on the various spots by Dr. Hermann de 
Schlagintweit and his brother Adolphus, and have been printed 
in oil, partly at Paris and partly at Berlin ; and when completed 
the atlas will consist of 120 plates, three feet in length by two feet 
in breadth. Of these, thirty-five are now ready, representing a 
variety of subjects, arrangeable, however, into two groups,—one 
more immediately connected with Ceylon and the southern coasts 
of India, as far as the Valley of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra ; the other from the Himalaya through Thibet and Turkistan 
to the foot of the Kuen-liin. 

One of the first series represents the very peculiar vegeta- 
tion of the island of Ceylon, which, under a low latitude and a 
maritime climate, assumes a perfectly tropical character. Under 
the colossal leaves of a cocoa-tree, which strikingly contrast with 
its comparatively stunted stem, is a low hut constructed of bamboo- 
mats loosely fastened together, while at a short distance away is 
another in masonry, the residence of the owner of the land. But 
everything in the landscape gives way to the luxuriant vegetation 
which appears on all sides, in which a group of bread-fruit trees 
and an isolated date are prominent objects, while a few wild-grown 
bananas, with their leaves cleft by the wind, contrast their most 
lively green with the more sombre hue of the darker background. 

Such features, which are ordinarily considered as generally 
characteristic of the tropics, are comparatively confined to far 
more restricted areas than might be expected. They occur only in 
their full development where tropical warmth is combined with 
abundant humidity, and thus they are much more frequent in the 
equatorial regions of the West Indian Islands and America, so 
masterly described by Humboldt and Martius, than in the East 
Indies where the periodical droughts affect the vegetation, and 
the palm-tree disappears at a short distance from the shore. 

The character of the interior is exhibited in two views taken in 
the southern and central parts of India. One of these has the 
additional interest of being a scene in the diamond district. 
Looking at thig picture without feeling the strong effects of the 
tropical sun, it seems to show little difference from the scenery of 
temperate zones. The forests in the centre consist, indeed, of ever- 
green trees, the colour of which on a closer inspection is exotic, 
but their outlines set off by the cool sea, and the low-looking 
mountains behind present nothing very striking either in form or 
grandeur. Indeed, the height of the latter—the Nilgharies—is 
not so considerable for India, their highest point, the Dodabetter, 
being 8,640 feet. The foreground alone in this scene presents 
anything remarkable, and the hills of hard red clay here are worthy 
of notice. Most people are familiar with the practice, around 
London and in other clay districts, of breaking the clay and 
making large heaps of the fragments, and burning them into a red 
brick-like state for walks and roads. What we here do artificially 
with fire, the hot sun does to an extent naturally in India, and 
over vast areas the red sun-hardened clay or laterite is widely 
spread, and becomes deeply furrowed by the periodic rains. In 
the picture before us the foreground presents wide chasms dried 
open by the sun, while the efiects of the rainy seasons are exhi- 
bited in the delta-shaped mud deposits wherever the configuration 
of the ground favoured their retention. It is in this kind of red 
regenerated clay whenever near to the quiader-sandstone that the 


diamonds are obtained, not from the older strata in which they 
were originally formed or embedded, but from the newer deposits 
formed by the disintegration of those older beds. 

Search for them in the primitive rocks seems nowhere to be 








undertaken, for not only would the working be more laborious and 
expensive, but the diamonds, being closely impacted, would split 
with the fracturing of the stone, and would very rarely be extracted 
entire. Even in the more loosely segregated laterite, as in the 
itacolumite of the Brazils, the diamond-workings have to be 
carried on for considerable periods before any commercial profits 
can be realized. 

In the cool season immediately after the rains, which corre- 
pene to our winter, the whole aspect of these tropical districts is 
changed, and this effect is shown in a remarkable manner in the 
view of the valley of Hiron. Immense cultured fields, broken 
only by slight elevations, are covered with newly-germinated crops, 
which distinguish themselves from all the peculiar tropical colours 
of the hot season by what one may in a double sense term a very 
tender hue. The hills, generally uncultivated, remain covered 
with bushes and trees of moderate size, and afford shelter to 
numerous gazelles and other wild beasts, amongst which the tiger 
often causes dismay. The number of these beasts, and the 
danger to man in these regions, however, has been greatly 
exaggerated, and in following the ordinary high roads, and in parties 
of not more even than eight or ten, there is indeed but little to be 
feared from them. Isolated dwellings, and workmen engaged in 
the neighbourhood of the underwood, are, however, liable to 
attacks, and those who go tiger-hunting, mounted on elephants, 
naturally expose themselves to danger. In the view the river 
Hiron, which takes it rise not far from the Narbuda in the distant 
hills in the background, is seen winding along through the rich, 
black soil of the fertile valley which we have just noticed as 
verdant with the young crops of wheat and johar. 

In the region of the Ganges there is a view of the sacred 
mountain Parisnath, in Bahar, about two hundred miles north- 
west of Calcutta. Although by Dr. Liebig’s measurement not more 
than 4,469 feet, it is the highest peak in the territories drained by 
the Ganges and Indus, and is a spot of peculiar sanctity, as one of the 
chief places {of worship of the Jainists, whose religion is the latest 
modified form of Buddhism in India. Its numerous small temples, 
the most sacred of which contains the holy charan or footprints, 
are visited every year by thousands of pilgrims. Dense forests 
clothe the lower slopes of gneiss and granite, and above them, 
amidst a lighter vegetation, rocky prominences jut out, and 
through the hazy atmosphere the vision glances over the great 
valley-plain of the Ganges. Dr. Schlagintweit speaks of the 
change of the atmosphere with height in this district at the time 
when the temperature begins to increase—the early spring-time 
of Europe—as a prominent feature. With increased elevation the 
air becomes not only cooler but charged with a greater amount 
of moisture, so that the clouds, approached and looked at under a 
flat angle, appear to cover all the sky with a nearly unbroken sur- 
face, while the vertical sun projects their shadows isolated, of the 
natural size ; on many days the edges of these are indistinct and 
imperceptible through the general haze which overspreads the 
country. 

In the great river system of India, extending along the base of 
the Himalaya and comparable in dimensions to the entire European 
area between the western coasts of Spain and the eastern coasts of 
Greece, the sources of the great Indian rivers take their rise—the 
Brahmaputra, the Ganges, the Indus, and their confluents. The 
view of the Brahmaputra is, like the others, well selected, and 
shows the whole river-valley—in breadth more than twelve miles— 
overflowed, as after the rainy season, by the stream, the broad 
expanse of water interrupted here and there by numerous flat 
jungle-islands. The gloomy skies of dense clouds, streaked with 
falling rain, seem still to bear the character of the monsoon season. 
The low granite hills—2,000 feet in height—in the foreground and 
on the borders of this scene are, however, of most interest from the 
singular commercial aspect they have of late years assumed, and 
from the success of the tea-plantations on their slopes. We are 
looking on the culture-grounds of the Assam tea. A few years 
ago there grew on one spot in this region a few tea-bushes ; no one 
could say how they got there, or whether they had been brought 
there at all. Botanists are still loth to believe them indigenous, 
because in no other part of the district, nor in any other part of 
India, as far as we know, does the tea-plant naturally grow ; and the 
inference, therefore, is that the tea-plants of this district must 
have been somehow brought there. hen, then, about ten years 
since, Mr. Bruce found a few plants growing wild, he imme- 
diately advocated the attempt to cultivate this plant, in which 
effort he was substantially supported by Colonel Jenkins, the 
governor of the province, and already there are large extents 
converted into plantations, which are contributing greatly to the 
prosperity of the district. The quantity of tea now exported from 
these plantations is very large indeed. 

There is another view of the Brahmaputra during the time of 
lowest water in the cool season, when the sands which had been 
accumulated by a large whirlpool breaking against an island 
are laid bare, and present a striking contrast to the general 
luxuriant landscape below Gohatti, the metropolis of Assam. The 
island is granite, a rock not unfrequent in the Garro-Khassia and 
Naga promontories, and which forms also isolated bosses along the 
Himalayan side of the valley of the Brahmaputra, but only found 
in very few places in the Himalaya itself. Our travellers met 


diamond-mines are opened. In fact, here, as in the Brazils, the | with true granite only in the form of a narrow zone in the eastern 


rt of Bhutan, and nowhere up to the northern foot of the 
iienliin did they meet with any again. The circular or semi- 
circular sandbanks which occur in this region are due to changes 
in the rapidity of the current which are always accompanied by 
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whirling movements of the water, that give to the beddings of the 
sands the peculiar saucer-shaped condition which forms so unmis- 
takable and characteristic a feature whenever the same kind of 
beds in the plain of the valley are at subsequent epochs cut through 
by the erosion of smaller streams. Their origin is thus denoted, 
although sometimes at fifty or sixty miles from the present course 
of the great river itself; and in their marked conditions we 
have the evidence of the formation of all the low ground of 
Assam by river-action, and of the extensive changes of the river- 
bed in the course of ages. 

As completing the details of Assam, a plate showing a native 
village and a little fort must be mentioned ; the village Maryaldai 
is highly characteristic of the habits of the natives. 

Throughout the whole of Assam, although the climate is very 
hot in summer and sensibly cool in winter, the native buildings are 
of the most simple construction, generally consisting of bamboo 
framework, with a roof of reeds and leaves, and cane-mattings for 
walls. Here and there mud walls may occasionally be seen, but 
neither within nor without the huts is lime made use of in their 
construction, clay being the only material used in laying down the 
floors. Various fruit-trees surround the houses, but no palms are 
met with, and betels only rarely. In the lithograph, sticking to 
the walls of the central house are cakes of dried cow-dung, which 
are there used for fuel. 

Udelgasi, a little higher up, in the province Dasrang, is a small 
native fort at the foot of the Bhutan Himalaya on the right shore 
of the Garmara, an affluent to the Brahmaputra. <A short distance 
away the smoke is rising from a tarai jungle which has been set on 
fire. One of the trees in the foreground is full of flying-foxes, 
hanging head downwards, suspended from the branches. 

In the delta territory of Bengal, somewhat above the region 
where the Ganges and the Brahmaputra begin to unite, the periodical 
floods are far greater than those in the middle parts of the streams 
just referred to, and there completely inundate the surrounding 
country for twenty or thirty miles in breadth, except a few pro- 
minences, which are selected for dwellings, so that these villages 
are, during the rainy season, completely isolated, and after the fall 
of the water the inhabitants are exposed to the miasma of a 
tropical marshland. It seems, however, the natives resist the 
unhealthy influence tolerably well, while the fertility of the land 
and facility of tillage are greatly increased by the inundations. 


Amongst the vegetable forms on the low foregrounds are the | 
colossal bamboos, reaching in some cases to 90 feet in height, the | 


splendid effect of their well-marked forms being enhanced by the 
delicate ramifications of their long offshoots. 


Very different, indeed, are the characters of the rivers in the 
upper part of the Punjab. There the vegetation, as shown in the 
view of Jhilum, and in another of Bias, is limited to a short 
distance from the banks. The interspaces between two such 
rivers, as in the central parts of the Dnab, are generally covered 
with sand downs blown by the strong hot winds in the dry season. 
These barren extents belong to the hottest regions of the 
earth. Temperatures as high as 122° Fahrenheit have been there 
observed on particular days, though short in duration ; but even for 


a whole summer period—June, July, August—a distinct zone of | 


temperature is maintained, the mean of which rises above 93° 


Fahrenheit ; whilst in the cold season, the average falls as low | 
_ usually grown per acre under the present system. 


as 47° Fahrenheit; and on some nights, when the radiation is 


great, water exposed in flat plates is converted into ice, and | 


thousands of these frozen cakes are preserved in ice-pits for the 
hot season. 


Amongst this series of river views is one of a plashwork bamboo 
bridge across the Temschang, in the Khassia Mountains, 312 feet in 
span, the long perspective and frail look of which gives an 
alarming impression, while the terrors of it are increased by a 
passage across, when the crackling of the twisted canes and the 
wild and irregular swaying of the slender bridge, is such as to raise 
serious misgivings on the part of the unaccustomed pedestrian as 
he crosses at a height of nearly 60 feet above a river 30 feet in 
depth. As is the case throughout this country, the river banks are 
deeply cut ; here they are about 60 feet above the surface of the 


water. To the strong roots of the gum-trees growing on these | 
banks, the ends of these bridges, which are characteristic of the | 


scenery of Eastern jungles, are fastened, so that their height above 
the river is only diminished by the slight bending of the bridge 
in its middle. 








PEDIGREE WHEAT. 


A party of gentlemen interested in agriculture met the other day 
at the farm of Mr. F. F. Hallett, the Manor House, Brighton, to 
hear an explanation of his peculiar system of wheat culture, and to 
witness the proofs of its success on the land in his occupation. 
There are some curious principles involved in this system, which 
have been the subject of much controversy. We propose, there- 
fore, to explain at length the plans adopted by Mr. Hallett, That 


engineer, is now in the occupation of 600 acres of land, 300 of 
which lie in the immediate vicinity of the town of Brighton, and 
form a part of the celebrated Southdowns, which, as sheep-walks 
or pasturage, have given the name to one of the best and most 
fs ag of the breeds of sheep in this kingdom. A part of this 

ome farm is a very poor, thin soil, from three to six inches in 


depth over the interminable chalk of the district. One portion, 


indeed, of the farm was proverbially barren and intractable until it | 

















came into Mr. Hallett’s hands four or five years since ; so that if, in 
Brighton, any extravagant scheme was proposed, it was common to 
say, “you may just as well attempt to grow wheat on such a hill, 
naming the doomed spot. All the summits and breasts of those hills 
are more or less of this character, the bottoms or low grounds being 
more fertile, because of the heavy rain-fall, in the course of time, 
washing down the soil from the upper parts. 

Mr. Hallett, residing in the neighbourhood of such men as the 
Ellmans and Rigdens, soon became acquainted with the principles 
adopted for the improvement of the breeds of cattle and sheep by 
the establishment of a pedigree, and he saw how much depends 
on a rigid adherence to the selected best type. It is to this prin- 
ciple that all the improvers of the breeds of animals ascribe their 
success. This principle is applicable not only to animals, but to 
plants and vegetables. We find an analogous practice among 
gardeners, who, when, by accident or by skilful manipulation, they 
have secured a type of more than ordinary excellence or rarity, 
take special care to preserve the stock and to prevent its deteriora- 
tion. Itis the same with fruit-trees, of which, when a good kind 
is by whatever means obtained, the excellence is propagated by 
vrafting only, it being found that the seed cannot be depended on 
for this purpose. 

The question then naturally occurred to Mr. Hallett,—If this 
principle has been carried out with so much success in the breeding 
of every kind of domestic animal, and in the production of various 
kinds of plants and vegetables, why cannot it be adopted on the 
farm in regard to cereal produce? Having matured his thoughts 
on this subject, Mr. Hallett resolved to carry them out in practice ; 
first by experiment, and afterwards by its full adoption in his 
farming operations. He selected that accidental type of wheat 
called “ the Nursery Wheat,” as the plant on which to experi- 
mentalise. The following is his own account of the modus 
operandi :— 


‘“‘ The plan of selection pursued is as follows :—A grain produces a 
stool, consisting of many ears. I plant the grains from these ears in 
such a manner that each ear occupies a row by itself, each of its grains 
occupying a hole in this row; the holes being twelve inches apart 
every way. At harvest, after the most careful study and comparison 
of the stool from all these grains, I select the finest one, which I accept 
as a proof that its parent grain was the best of all under the peculiar 
circumstances of the season. This process is repeated annually, 
starting every year with the proved best grain, although the verification 
of this superiority is not obtained until the following harvest. During 
these investigations, no single circumstance has struck me as more 
forcibly illustrating the necessity for repeated selection than the fact 
that, of the grains in the same ear, one is found greatly to excel all 
others in vital power. Thus, the original two ears contained 
together 87 grains; these were all planted singly. One of these 
produced ten ears, containing 688 grains; and not only could 
the produce of no other single grain compare with them, but 


| the finest ten ears that could be collected from the produce 


of the whole of the other 86 grains contained only 598 grains. Yet, 
supposing that this superior grain grew in the smaller of the two 
original ears, and that this contained but 40 grains, there must still 
have been 39 of these 86 grains which grew in the same ear. Thus 
far as regards the contents of ears..... Let us now consider 
whether pedigree in wheat combined with a natural mode of culti- 
vating it (as above), can produce a number of ears equal to that 
In order to ascer- 
tain this, we ought to know the number of ears ordinarily grown from 
seven or eight pecks of seed; but there are really no data upon this 
point. It has, however, been considered as about equal to the number 
of grains in a bushel, or under 80,000, which is about one ear for 
every two grains sown. I will, then, compare the numbers grown in 
1861 upon two pieces of land, only separated by a hedge, where the two 
systems were fairly tried, the same ‘ pedigree wheat’ being employed 
as seed in both cases. In the one instance 6 pecks of seed per acre 
were (drilled November 20th, 1860, and the crop, resulting in 54 bushels 
per acre, consisted, at its thickest part, of 934,120 ears per acre. In 
the other instance, 4} pints per acre were planted in September, in 
single grains, one foot apart every way, and the number of ears pro- 
daced per acre was 1,001,880, or 67,760 ears in excess of those 
produced on the other side of the hedge from more than twenty-one 
times the seed here employed. Now, as an area of a square fvot is 
more than amply sufficient for the development of a single grain, it 
is clear that thin seeding is not necessarily attended by a thin crop.” 


There are two principles here involved in addition to that of 
selection, namely, thin seeding and early sowing. If we only con- 
sider the collateral advantage of saving in seed-wheat from a 
million to a million and a half quarters annually, we shall see the 
importance of thin seeding. It will, however, be understood that 
Mr. Hallett’s main object is, by attending to the stock from which 
he raises his wheat, to establish and perpetuate “ an hereditary 
excellence of quality and productive power ; and this can only be 
effected by thin seeding, and a strict selection of ears and grains.” 
The collateral advantage of the saving in seed, although only an 


| accessary consequence, is of no small importance to the farmer, 


| being amply sufficient to cover at least the extra expense attending 
gentleman, who was educated not as a farmer but for a civil | 


this process. That the system is capable of being carried out to 
advantage on the largest scale in field culture, is proved by 
Mr. Hallett’s experience. 

The visitors to Manor-house Farm last week proceeded, in the 
first instance, to inspect the specimens of wheat under experiment 
in Mr. Hallett’s garden. Here were types of all kinds of that 
grain, from Australia, Eastern Siberia, Western Russia, Talavera ; 
red and white rough chaff, April wheat, nursery wheat, &c. All 
these kinds were planted on the principle we have described. Mr. 
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Mr. Hallett explained to his curious visitors the character of the 
different species of wheat, and in what way the foreign grain was 
affected by the difference of climate. This was very perceptible in 
the Australian wheat, which did not thrive in the soil and climate 
of Brighton so well as the native species, some of which produced 
ears with 15 or 16 sets, and containing from 80 to 90 grains in the 
ear. There were also specimens of the chevalier barley in three 
separate divisions. The first was selected as being the best sample ; 
the second as the best quality ; the third as the most perfect shape. 
The largest ears had 22 grains on each side ; the smallest about 
16 or 17, which is the maximum of ordinary barley. Of course 
this grain was planted on the same principle of thin and wide 
sowing, as in the case of wheat. 


After examining this experimental plantation, the visitors were 
taken to see the crops of the “ pedigree wheat.” The first thing 
which struck them here was the uniform length of the ears and 
stalks, and the entire absence of under-corn, the prevalence of 
which detracts so much from the produce under the prevailing 
system of cultivation. We counted on one “ stool” forty-two ears, 
amongst which there was no appreciable difference in size or length ; 
and this equality in the length of the ear and stem is the direct 
effect of thin sowing, as the prevalence of under-corn is that of 
over-seeding, by which the plants are too much crowded to be able 
to develop themselves, whilst a large proportion of them die off 
during the winter and spring from the same cause. On comparing 
Mr. Hallett’s crops with some of those in the neighbourhood, the 
difference in this respect was most striking. One of the latter was 
a good crop; and there were probably as many ears on it as on 


Mr. Hallett’s ; it was the length of the ear and the absence of the | 


under-corn that made the difference in the produce. From what 
we observed, it may be considered that the number of grains in the 
ears range from about 65 to 80, the ear itself measuring from 6} to 
74 inches in length. There was also this remarkable difference, that 
whereas his neighbour's wheat, which was a full crop, was laid by 
the wind and rain that occurred a fortnight since, the straw of 
Mr. Hallett’s wheat was so strong that none of it was laid, but it 
stood up as strong as ever. This is no trifling advantage ; for, 
although, from the near maturity of the wheat, its being laid will not 
injure the quality of the grain, yet in another season, if occurring 
in an earlier stage of the growth of the wheat, it may nearly 
destroy the crop. 


With regard to the actual produce of this pedigree wheat crop 
for last year (1862), Mr. Hallett states that, keeping far within the 
mark, the maximum produce was six, and the minvmum four and a 
half quarters per acre. With respect to its quality, Mr. Hallett 
mentioned three instances which were brought to his notice, since 
last harvest, of the successful employment of his wheat for seed. 
The first was that of Sir Thomas Leonard, who sowed three acres 
of the pedigree wheat and reaped nine quaiters per acre, or 27 


quarters in all; and he sold it at 44s. per quarter. The second | 


was the case of Captain Quinton, of the county Waterford, in 
Ireland, the originator or cultivator of the “giant wheat,’ who 
purchased some of this pedigree wheat, which produced seven 
quarters per acre and weighed 64 Ibs. per bushel. The third case 
was that of a farmer in Yorkshire, whose produce from the 
Brighton pedigree wheat was nearly the same in quantity as well 
as in weight as that of Captain Quinton. These three cases, in 
such widely different parts of the country, together with the success 
of his’ own crop last season, are considered by Mr. Hallett suffi- 
cient to prove the value of the pedigree wheat. 








APPARENT SIZE OF THE CELESTIAL BODIES, 


THE new experiments of Mr. Alvan Clark, on the photometrical 
comparison of the sun and stars, are very curious and interesting. If 
we place a convex lens of the known focal distance of one foot between 
the eye and a star of the first magnitude, and find, when the lens is 
removed to a distance of 11 feet, that the star is reduced in appearance 
to a sixth magnitude, or just visible, it is clear that as the star has 
undergone a reduction of ten diameters, it would be visible to 
the natural vision if removed in space to ten times its present distance, 
supposing no absorbing or extinguishing medium to exist there. A 
concave lens can be used for such experiments, the measurement com- 
mencing then at the lens itself. Reductions have been obtained in 
these ways of well-known stars, and give Castor as visible when 
reduced 10°3 times, Pollux eleven times, Procyon twelve, Sirius twenty 
times, the full moon three thousand, and the sun one million two 
hundred thousand times. Mr. Alvan Clark has actually seen the sun 
under such a reduction, attended by circumstances which lead him to 
believe that to be about the limit at which the human eye could ever 
perceive our great luminary. He has an underground dark chamber, 
230 feet in length, communicating at one end with the surface of the 
ground by an opening 5 feet deep, in which a lens of any required 
focal distance can be inserted,—one of a twentieth of an inch focus, 
with its flat side cemented to one face of a prism, has been employed 
by Mr. Clark. No light whatever can enter the chamber, except 
through the little lens. A common silvered mirror over the opening 
receives the direct rays of the sun, and sends them down the 
opening into the prism, by which they are directed through the 
little lens into the chamber. An observer at the opposite end of the 
cellar sees the sun reduced in apparent size 55,200 times, and its 
light, then, in amount, varies but little from that of Sirius. Upon a 
car moveable in either direction is mounted another lens, with a focal 
distance of 6 inches. The eye of the observer being brought in a line 
with the lenses, he sends the car by a cord into the chamber to the 
greatest distance that he can see the light through the 6-inch lens. 
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At noon, with a perfectly clear sky, the sun is thus visible at 12 feet 
away from the eye. The distance between the two lenses being 
218 feet, the reduction by the small lens, if viewed from the point 
occupied by the car-lens, would be 52,320 times, and that again is 
reduced by the 6-inch lens 23 times, making the total reduction 
1,203,360 times. There seems then no reason to doubt—setting aside 
the idea of an extinguishing medium in space—that our sun would be 
only just visible to a human eye at 120,000 times the present 
distance ; or at 100,000 times away it would rank: only as a pretty 
bright star of the first magnitude, although its parallax would be 
double that imputed to any star in the whole heavens, or only half as 
far away as the nearest. Because the sun’s intrinsic splendour 
proves to be less than that of those stars whose distances 
have been measured, Mr. Clarke does not think it neces- 
sarily follows that its light or size is less than the average of 
existing stars; for, in the case of their being a diversity in size or 
brilliancy amongst the stars in space—as is most likely—those that 
would be visible would, of course, be the largest and brightest, while, 
by the laws of perspective, the smaller ones would be lost to view. 
Such would be the case equally with telescopic stars as well as those 
evident to the naked eye. The number of stars visible within a given 
area of space, by the aid of the more powerful telescopes, is far less 
in proportion to the power of the instruments than those visible in 
like areas to the unassisted eye or with smaller telescopes; aad this 
fact has given rise to the idea of an extinguishing medium to light 
in space; but upon the above hypothesis, the result might equally 
arise from the diminution in perspective, as in this way we should 
see the whole, both great and small, of the stars in the nearer 
distances with moderate powers; while, though great and small did 
exist in the far off regions bounding the remotest reach of our most 
powerful telescopes, it would be only the great stars that we could see, 
and those only as the most minute specks of light. A vast number of 
smaller or more moderate lights may then exist amongst those whose 
extraordinary splendour reaches us through the aid of our best 
instruments. Were all the stars in existence of one pattern and one 
uniform brightness, and scattered broadcast in space, our great tele- 
scopes would count up more nearly the numbers belonging theoretically 
to their magnifying powers than they now do, as will be readily 
understood by considering the ratio in which an increase of radius 
increases the cubic contents of a sphere. If the distances imputed to 
several of our stars from parallax be true, these photometrical 
researches show our glorious luminary to be a very small star indeed ; 
*‘and to the human understanding thus enlightened, more than ever 
must the heavens declare the glory of God.” 


HABITS OF THE MOLE, 


** RECREATIVE SCIENCE” for this month contains a short but enter- 
taining account of the captivity and death of a mole. Professor Owen, 
at the British Association the year before last, showed, in an admirable 
paper on the anatomy of that animal, how much was yet to be learnt 
of the structures of our indigenous animals, and these “ Notes on the 
Mole,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, in Messrs. Groombridge’s entertaining 
magazine, show how well worthy, too, of accurate study by the natu- 
ralist our native animals are. Some young friends captured a mole, 
and brought it to that naturalist, secured in a large box. It ran about 
with great agility, thrusting its long and flexible snout into every 
crevice. A little earth was placed in the box, when the mole pushed 
its way through the loose soil, entering and re-entering the heap, and 
in a few moments scattering the earth tolerably evenly over the box, 
every now and then twitching with a quick convulsive shaking the 
loose earth from its fur. At one moment the mole was grubbing away, 
hardly to be distinguished from the surrounding soil, completely 
covered with dust; the next instant the moving dust-heap had vanished, 
and in its place was a soft velvety coat. The creature was unre- 
mitting in its attempts to get through the box, but the wood was too 
tough for it to make any impression, and after satisfying itself it could 
not get through a deal board, it took to attempts to scramble over the 
sides, ever slipping sideways, and coming on its fore-feet. The rapid 
mobility of its snout was astonishing, but its senses of sight and smell 
seem to be practically obsolete, for a worm placed in its track 
within the tenth of an inch of its nose was not detected, although no 
sooner did its nose or foot touch one, than in a moment it flung itself 
upon its prey and shook the worm backwards and forwards and 
scratched it about until it got one end or other into its mouth, when it 
devoured it greedily, the crunching sound of its teeth behind audible 
two yards away. Worms it ate as fast as supplied—devouring fourteen 
in thirteen minutes, after which it was supplied with a second batch of 
ten. It was then tried with millipedes, but invariably rejected them. 
Having heard from popular report that a twelve hours’ fast would kill 
a mole, Mr. Wood determined to give his captive a good aupper at 
eight and an early breakfast the next morning at five or six. So he 
dug perseveringly a large handful of worms and put them in the box. 
As the mole went backwards and forwards it happened to touch one 
of the worms and immediately flew at it, and while trying to get it 
into his mouth the mole came upon the mass of worms and flung 
itself upon them in a paroxysm of excitement, pulling them about, too 
overjoyed with the treasure to settle on any individual in particular. 
At last, it canght one of them and began crunching, the rest making 
their escape in all directions and burrowing into the loose mould. 
Thinking the animal had now a good supply, two dozen worms 
having been put into the box, Mr. Wood shut it up with an 
easy conscience; but it happened, the following morning, that the 
rain fell in a perfect torrent, and, hoping for some remission, he 
waited until nine o'clock before he opened the box. Twelve hours 
had just elapsed since the mole had received its supply, and as it had 
taken probably another hour in hunting about the box before it had 
devoured them all, not more than eleven hours had probably elapsed 
since the last worm was consumed. But the mole was dead. “TI 
forgot,”” Mr. Wood says, ‘‘ to weigh the worms which he devoured, but 
as they would have filled my two hands held cupwise, I may infer that 
they weighed very little less than the animal who ate them.” The 
extreme voracity and restless movements of the little creature here 
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recorded, show its value to the agriculturist “as a subsoil drainer 
who works without wages,” and its great usefulness in keeping the 
prolific race of worms—themselves useful in their way as forming, 
in the main, the fertile soil itself. 


USE OF SALT IN AGRICULTURE, 


A PAMPHLET on the “ Use of Salt in Agriculture,” based on the Prize 
Essay of Mr. Robert Falk, has been published by the Salt Chamber 
of Commerce of Northwich. The use of salt having been compara- 
tively limited, although its value has been admitted on all hands, the 
Salt Chamber of Commerce, charged with the guardianship of this 
important trade in England, offered a prize of £50 for the best essay 
on the use of salt, and its chemical action, with plain directions for its 
application for the farmer. The first part gives a sort of introductory 
history of the antiquity of its application in agriculture, beginning 
with the use of it by the Hebrews 2,000 years ago, by the Chinese, and 
the Romans. The action of salt on the soil, upon plants, and its 
other valuable actions, are next urged, on the grounds that, applied 
to the land, it absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and retains 
the moisture it absorbs in the soil; that it destroys weeds and 
vermin; makes stubborn soils more easy to work, the grass 
sweeter and more liked by cattle, keeps the rust from wheat, 
the fly from turnips, and blight from potatoes. If we had not 
known its capabilities in these respects for these forty years 
past, we might have thought salt, under the administration of the 
Northwich pamphleteer, as general a panacea for all ills of crops and 
cattle as Parr’s life pills or Morrison’s medicines for every class of 
suffering humanity. It is, however, very right, for the interests of 
salt merchants, to put forward anew all the advarttages of salt. The 
phosphates, guanos, ammonia-compounds, and various other manures, 
are being applied in large quantities and with great success, their 
composition qualities and actions having been well studied and under- 
stood ; and the soda and potash compounds in the soil are equally 
well worthy of attention. Salt, too, is a cheap manure, and exists in 
large quantitities in many countries and everywhere in the sea; there 
is no reason, therefore, why its advantages should not be secured 
wherever they are required. Dividing the food required by cereals, 
root-plants, and grasses, into the sustenance derived from the soil 
and that obtained from the air, it is seen that nitrogen and ammonia 
are supplied by the atmosphere, but the rest—the chief part— 
of their food is obtained from the soil. The analysis of the 
ashes of plants gives us the constituents necessary for the support and 
growth of the plant, and if any of these be absent or deficient it is 
artificially supplied. From the analysis of plants, chloride by sodium 
or common salt is seen to be a necessary element ; and whilst cereal 
plants, such as wheat, barley, oats, and most of the grasses require a 
preponderance of silicic and phosphoric acids, turnips, mangolds, and 
carrots require potash and salt. It is in this way that cereal and root 
crops can follow each other without exhausting the soil, each taking 
different ingredients from it. Mr. Falk dwells also on the capacity 
some plants possess of taking up chloride of sodium instead of potash 
when the latter does not exist in the soil,—a fact, he observes, of much 
consequence in practical operation when the difference of the cost of 
the two substances is considered. But the direct: nourishment which 
salt affords to plants and roots is, he contends, only a very small part 
of the good it performs in the economy of our cereals and root-plants. 
By far the most important part he considers is one not generally known 
even now and never dreamed of twenty years ago—its indirect action 
on the chief agents of vegetable life in the soil. In all soils there is a 
tendency to absorb from the air, rain, or applied manures, and to retain 
the most valuable elements for the nourishment of plants. The great 
efficacy of common salt, the writer continues, is that through the 
medium of rain-water, or otherwise coming into contact with the earthy 
bases of ammonia, phosphoric and silicic acids, and potash, it sets them 
free and makes them available for the nourishment of the growing 








plants. We find, he says, from well authenticated experiments, that the 


power of a weak solution of common salt in dissolving earthy phosphates 
from the soil is twenty times as great as rain-water, and that neither 
carbonic acid, water, nor any other solvent bears any comparison to it. 
Thence the importance of importing salt into the soil to bring into 
action the dormant fertilizing properties of the soil, and the manures 
applied to it; larger crops naturally following such treatment. Its 
application, however, for evident reasons should be repeated, and in 
small quantities. The beneficial effects of salt upon animals is also 
discussed, and the pamphlet concludes with numerous reports of 
experiments with salt upon wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, 
potatos, turnips, carrots, grass, and other crops, garden-plants, and 
fruit-trees. 








ErratumM.—In the second column of the “ Metric System in 
France,” towards the end, for “ two hectos and a half,” read “ one 
hecto and a quarter.” 
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